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"Looks of familiar lore, that never more, 
Never on earth our aching eyes shall meet. 
Fast words of welcome to oor household door 
And vanished smiles, and sounds of parted feet — 
Spring I 'midst the murmurs of thy flowering trees. 
Why, why reyivest thou these?** 
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THE STORY 



MY WARDSHIP 



CHAPTER 1. 



*' Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice : 
Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment." 

HAMLET. 

" Being not propped up by ancestry (whose grace 
Chalks successors their way), neither allied 
To eminent assistants, but spider-like 
Out of his self-drawing net, he gives us note. 
The force of his own merit makes his way ; 
A gift that Heaven gives for him." 

SHAKSFEAEE. 

The moming was cold and squally that saw 
us setting oflF for the place where the review 
was to be held ; and the drive in an open 
carriage, in spite of our warm wrappings, was 
very comfortless and miserable. 

VOL. III. B 



2 THE STORY 

Lord Ravensden and Captain Howard were 
on horseback, while Mr. Grey remained with 
us. I felt truly wretched, exposed to the 
biting wind, and heartily wished either that 
our journey was at an end, or that we had 
not ventured out at all ; and in this unpleasant 
mood, I sat quiet in my comer. Mr. Grey 
addressed me once or twice, expressing his 
regret at seeing me suffering, as I really was, 
from the English climate, and kindly drew my 
shawls more closely round me. 

About mid-day we arrived at our destination, 
the Race Course, wh«re the crowds assembled 
presented a shivering aspect ; — and no wonder ; 
for the spot chosen for these scenes of gaiety 
was a bleak, unsheltered common, over which 
the wintry gusts swept mercilessly ; and blue 
cheeks, chattering teeth and red noses pre- 
vailed amongst the multitude. 

We drove to the Grand Stand, where places 
had been secured for us ; and for a time 
amused ourselves watching the arrival of 
country families — nice, substantialJooking 
people of all ages, who came btistling in, as if 
the occasion wea'e the most important of their 
lives. 
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Presently the soldiers made their appear- 
ance ; but, as they closely resembled all other 
amateur attempts at soldiership, I will leave 
them to the ima^ation of the reader. Their 
dresses were not of the best fit ; and their limbs 
seemed to follow the dictates of their own 
fancy, instead of the rules of military precision. 

Lord Ravensden being well known in the 
county, was " How d'ye doing" everybody ; 
whilst his lady, in a very elegant toilette her- 
self, scanned the dresses of the coimty ladies 
with an amused expression of countenance, 
and made satirical remarks to me upon " those 
outlandish people" with whom her lord seemed 
on terms of the most friendly intimacy. 

The dowager, meanwhile, as was usual with 
her, was prq)ared to be amused and pleased 
with everything that offered. 

" Well, my dear," she said to me, " this is 
better in my opinion than stajdng boxed up in 
that Ettle house, watching the leaves drqp off 
the trees, and counting how many times the 
dc^ bark in an hour. Here's the interesting 
study of a rural assemblage, human nature all 
anidety to see husbands, brothers and lovers 
playing at soldiars, shivering with joy. It 
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4 THE STORY 

makes me warm to look at them, and now the 
soldiers are going through their evolutions. 
Ah ! can't understand anything about it, 
though it's very grand, I suppose. I shall 
look round me at the oddities here." 

While taking a survey of the company, I 
suddenly perceived a face and form I knew 
only too well ; but for a moment I doubted 
my visual organs. " That tall, straight man 
with the white face and dark hair must be my 
guardian !" I exclaimed to myself. The 
unpleasing truth became more and more 
evident as I regarded him in his distant 
position ; and it was with feelings of annoyance 
and vexation that I assured myself I was Hot 
deceived. 

He had a lady with him, whom he seemed 
endeavouring to amuse, and did not appear to 
see our party, which was some consolation. 

I only hoped he would not do so; and 
anxiety on this head made me quite feverish. 
All my pleasure, I thought, was gone if he 
did ; and filled with the fear of his recognition, 
I did not even like to mention the fact of his 
near neighbourhood to Lady Ravensden, lest 
she should be inclined to speak to him. 
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Mr. Grey, however, had eyes as sharp as 
mine. 

" I see a friend of yours, Miss Brand,' he 
said to me, and looked in the direction of Lord 
D'Arville. I shivered. 

" Shall I tell his lordship you are here ?" he 
asked. 

" Oh, no ! Mr. Grey," I cried, with 
something like terror, quite forgetful for the 
moment of everything save my dislike to. my 
guardian. 

" But he would wish to see you, I should 
think," he continued provokingly. 

"Never mind — ^please not to attract his 
attention." 

" Is his lordship's society so very distasteftd 
to you?" 

" More than that — ^it is hateful to me." 

" But suppose," (and he laughed), " I 
am particularly desirous of speaking to 
him?" 

"You cannot be, Mr. Grey; you're only 
saying it to teaze me. Be kind for once, and 
take no notice of him." 

To this my companion remarked in a 
provoking way : 
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"It's a hard case to be obliged to cut a 
friend through a young lady's whim. How- 
ever, if you particularly wish it, J will abatain 
from the anticipated pleasure. How cold you 
look \" he continued. " You'll catch your 
death here. Cannot we find you a warmer 
place ?" and he exerted himself to have 
draughts stopped, and made arrangements 
for our comfort. 

Presently, I made the discovery that another 
friend was in my immediate neighbourhood 
who had perceived me, and was now making 
his way towards us ; and this was Mr. St. 
Leger. 

I had not seen him for so long a time, that 
it gave me great pleasure to shake hands with 
him once more, and Mr. Grey also greeted him 
warmly. 

"Well, Miss Brand I" said Mr. St. Leger, 
" I've wandered far and wide since I last had 
the pleasure of seeing you ; and now I feel 
almost like a stranger in my own land, for 
skipping the London season — a thing I never 
did in my life before, I feel as if I had lost 
a whole year of life." 

" The force of custom," I said. 
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" Yes — custom as you say, I'm afraid I've 
hitherto been too much the slave of custom. 
We all are now-a-days, and I'm convinced 
that until we break the tyrant's chains, we can- 
not know real happiness." 

"Is that you, St. Leger?" said Mr. Grey; 
*' why you're a converted character." 

" Quite so, but I'm afraid my conversion is 
not of a lasting kind, for to confess the honest 
truth, I felt like a child returned home for 
the holidays, when I found myself at the club 
the other day in passing through town; every- 
thing looked so civilized and comfortc^ble. 
No! England and home have their charms, 
and though we may wander for a time, it 
is pleasant to return to the trammels of 
both." 

I thought it was fortunate that his lot being 
cast among the " favoured few '' of England, 
he felt so well inclined to fall into the con- 
ventional routine of life — ^he would, no doubt, 
get through it very comfortably and weD. 
Still, agreeable and " nice person " as Mr. St. 
Leger was, he possessed very little interest for 
me ; he seemed to have so much savoir vivre 
—-worldly knowledge, and conventionalism, 
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that he appeared not to awaken feelings of 
womanly sympathy. 

You naturally thought a man so perfectly 
comfortable and "well to do," mentally and 
physically, would not require a woman's 
tenderness — ^it would be thrown away; just 
as a masculine appearance and deportment in 
a woman, rob her of the interest which man 
ever feels towards woman when weak and 
dependent, and looking to him for support. 

There seemed no yearning after affection and 
solace in Mr. St. Leger, as there was in Mr. 
Grey ; the latter was as talented as the former 
and knew as much of the world ; but the mind 
had not replaced the heart in him ; hence I 
imagine arose the greater amount of interest 
felt for Mr. Grey. 

Besides he had to work his way upwards 
unassisted — ^he was struggling for fortune and 
fame, while Mr. St. Leger had both at his 
feet, and need not, unless he liked, do any* 
thing but amuse himself. 

" Who is that young man ?" asked old Lady 
Ravensden of me. "I know his face — do 
introduce him — child ; I should hke to know 
him. Looks Uvely and agreeable !'* 
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I told her who he was. 

" Well, introduce him — the more people one 
knows the better." 

The introduction was soon made, and a 
brisk chat was shortly going on between them, 
of which Mr. St. Leger afterwards said that 
it was the pleasantest chat he had ever had 
with an old lady. Whilst they improved 
acquaintance, Mr. Grey and I conversed, and 
something of that tenderness of manner which 
he was wont to exhif)it towards me, came 
back again, as we stood together in the crowd 
of strangers. 

At times we laughed at the ill managed 
movements of the awkward squad being re- 
viewed, or made comments upon our neigh- 
bours, -whoge preoccupation made us feel as if 
we had been alone; and but for the one 
thought which had rooted itself so firmly in 
my mind — the idea that from ambitious 
motives he was seeking the hand of Lady 
Lucy Doveton, while he only amused himself 
with me, and sought my affections merely for 
the gratification of his vanity — I should have 
been happy, 

On the subject of Mr. Grey, however, my 
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thoughts were falsely coloured ; I seemed to 
see everything connected with him through a 
dark medium ; I was distrustM of him, and 
chided myself constantly for the leaning, 
which, in spite of strenuous eflforts to prevent 
it, my heart had towards him. 

Yet, each time I looked in his face, I 
thought I wronged him — ^that I was mean in 
suspecting for a moment his clear eyes of 
untruth, or his voice of breathing forth one 
word which was not in harmony with his 
spirit. 

I felt inclined to lay aside my reserve, and 
exhibit my feeUngs in their true light; but 
my pride — ^my rampant pride would not suffirar 
any demonstration of genuine sentiment, and 
I am sure there was a constraint in my man- 
ner towards him, calculated to puzzle, if not 
to mislead. 

Sometimes I thought of what Captain 
Howard had said about the pride and sensi- 
tiveness of his friend, and it seemed to me 
that two such fiery spirits as his and mine, 
could never come to a right imderstanding. 

At all events, it was not for me to make 
advances to him ; and so we stood together 
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talking upon a variety of subjects, about 
which neither of us cared a straw ; sometimes 
even assuming a tone of raillery towards each 
other, as if mutual contempt existed between 
us. 

More than once I tried to persuade myself 
such was really the case; but somehow of 
other I could not succeed in impressing the 
beUef upon my mind, or if I was successful in 
planting the fancy, it was rooted up the next 
moment by some word, look or recoUecticm. 

Thus engaged in talking and reflecting, I 
did not much heed what my neighbours were 
about, till a touch on my arm caused me to 
turn round, and I perceived the young coun- 
tess, who was thickly veiled, standing at my 
side. 

" Haven't you had enough of this stupid 
work?" she said, "J have, and am going 
home." 

It had been arranged before, that she was 
to return to Ashwoods after the review, as she 
did not wish to attend the ball. 

" I am quite ready to leave," I answered. 

"O, you needn't, you'll remain with the 
dowager ; much joy I wish you of the affair 
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to-night, if it's not better than this, I think 
I'm as well at home," and closely muffled, she 
took her departure with her husband. 

" Who is that lady so jealously concealing 
her face?" asked Mr. St. Leger. 

I told him. " Indeed ! Very odd I never 
met her anywhere before." 

" Her ladyship has not been married more 
than two or three years or so," I said, " and 
the greater part of that time she has been in 
Ireland, amongst the bogs and miseries of that 
distant region." 

" That accounts for it perhaps, but who was 
she, Miss Brand, do you know ?" 

I could not tell, I had never heard. 

Mr. St. Leger continued talking some 
time with us, telling us of his Norwegian 
experiences in a somewhat facetious manner. 

With any one else, remembering the pecu- 
Uar circumstances in which, on one occasion, 
he had placed himself with regard to me, at 
our last interview indeed, there would have 
been a slightly awkward feeling perhaps on 
our meeting ; but Mr. St. Leger had such a 
thorough command over himself as to exhibit 
by no word or sign, any consciousness or 
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recollection of past events, and this admirable 
self-possession, and oblivious faculty, had the 
eflfect thus exercised, of placing me quite at 
my ease with him ; there was a friendliness in 
our relations towards each other, which was 
calmly agreeable. 

" It strikes me. Miss Brand," he said, in 
his usual composed manner, after taking a 
peep of some minutes' duration through his 
eye-glass, " that our friends the Comptons are 
in that open carriage with those pretty greys, 
which has just driven up ; how late they are ! 
the affair's almost over." 

" That's just like Leila," I cried, " darling 
girl ! where is she ?" and full of joyful exciter 
ment, I gazed eagerly in the direction indi- 
cated by Mr. St. Leger. 

There she was, and my blood flowed quicker 
when I knew she was near ; it was strange 
what an effect her bright spirit had on mine. 

Mr. St. Leger was despatched with a mes- 
sage to her immediately, and presently re- 
turned with an answer to the effect, that 
herself and mother were going to the same 
hotel at which we intended to put up, and 
that we should meet shortly. 
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This was an unexpected pleasure. 

The said hotel was the principal one in the 
town, and stood in the market-place, a some* 
what quaint -looking locality ; houses of every 
period from the Tudor, patched up and re- 
novated in aU manner of styles, looked into it, 
and curious and picturesque some of these old 
houses were. 

On the day of our visit it was market-day, 
and the open space was covered by a motley 
assemblage of country people; farmers and 
their wives, cattle and horse dealers, and a 
variety of nondescript characters, too nume- 
rous and uninteresting to mention ; and so 
luany stalls, booths and such things were 
dotted about, that it was a matter of difficulty 
to drive our prancing horses across the 
squ&re. 

The hotel itself was a staring new building 
of much pretension; painted white, and fur- 
nished with a very large portico, as if to 
signify that it was only very large important 
persons who could afford to enter that expen- 
sive establishment ; and on a balcony above 
the entrance, stood a lion of snowy whiteness, 
looking down with a benignant expression of 
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countenance on the customers as they entered, 
while he whisked his tail with a flourish 
against the first floor window. 

It was at this pretentious inn, we were 
received by a landlady dressed in an un- 
necessarily handsome style, ^d by electrical 
waiters with white neckcloths and obsequious 
manners, and conducted to their best suite of 
apartments, there to dine. 

A nice little party we were ; the dowager, 
Mrs. Compton and Leila, Messrs. St. Leger 
and Grey, Captain Howard and myself. 

As Mr. St. Leger stood by Leila, the 
thought crossed my mind again, ''what a 
charming couple they would make !" but the 
imperturbable manner of the gentleman gave 
me no reason to suppose that Leila was more 
to him than any one else, whilst she herself 
divided her attention so well between the 
gentlemen, as to impress me with the belief 
that she liked all equally, and gave particular 
preference to none. 

After such a day of cold, climatic misery as 
we had endured, dinner was a thing to be 
hailed with satisfaction, and as good fortune 
had it, the chef at " the Lion" was a greater 
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proficient in the gastronomic art than many of 
his fellows, so there was no time wasted 
in complaints of deficiencies of that sort ; and 
under the genial influence of these creature 
comforts, with a blazing fire, bright Ught, and 
pleasant faces, conversation ran on cheerily. 

It was of a very desultory kind, and was 
not particularly instructive, but it was very 
pleasant for all that ; pleasant for its friendli- 
ness, its perfect freedom from the stiffiiess. and 
formality, which to a certain extent must prevail 
in general society ; and it was calculated to 
do what it did, make us on good terms with 
ourselves, and with each other. 

Such rattlers as Lady Ravensden, Leila and 
Captain Howard, are rarely met with, and on 
this evening their spirits were more hilarious 
than usual. 

Looking at, and listening to them, it ap- 
peared as if life with them was but a sunny 
dream, across which the dark phantoms of 
Grief and Care never flitted. If under dull or 
dreary influences yourself, their merriment at 
first, had something in it which oppressed and 
pained you, by the strong contrast of their 
gaiety, to your gloom; but by degrees, its 
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geniality won upon you like the breaking of 
dawn, over a dark landscape; and conunu- 
nicated a bright light, kindred to its own, in 
the dim regions whither your thoughts were 
straying; it was hardly possible not to 
reflect such kindly warmth. 

Like everything else, however, that is 
agreeable in this world, our enjoyment was 
short-lived; for scarcely were the grapes, 
walnuts, and other et ceteras placed on the 
table, than a card was brought in, and pre- 
sented to Lady Ravensden. 

"Eh! what is this?" cried the old lady, 
" somebody to see me — who is it ? — who can 
it be ?" and extricating her glasses at length 
from the chain in which they had become 
entangled, she raised them to her eyes, and 
read the name. 

I saw her start, and an inkling of what she 
there read, was already in my mind. 

"Bless me!" exclaimed her ladyship, 
"who'd have thought it? Here's Grumpy 
Grim turned up ! — ^very awkward time for 
him to come, did you tell him," addressing the 
servant, " that we were at dinner?" 

" Yes, my lady, I told his lordship, and his 
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lordship instructed me — my lord did, to bring 
it to your ladyship all the same." 

"We should have met this evening, I 
suppose," remarked the dowager, in an xmder 
tone, " so that there was not much need for 
him to disturb me at this unseasonable hour," 
and she paused ; " well," she said, at length, 
turning again to the servant, "wine and 
walnuts are here, ask him to walk up and join 
us." 

My guardian was behind the door, appa- 
rently, for he immediately walked in — stalked 
in, bringing with him an icy atmosphere 
which made me collapse mentally and physi- 
cally. After the usual formal greetings, I 
sat silent, and so did Leila ; Captain Howard, 
too, appeared to have lost his exuberance of 
fun, and Lady Ravensden, though she main- 
tained her good temper, and talked in a suf- 
ficiently friendly manner to the new-comer, 
would have preferred, we all knew, that our 
little circle had not been broken in upon. 

Her ladyship introduced the subject of 
poUtics, thinking it would be the most conge- 
nial for Mr. St. Leger, and Mr. Grey ; and she 
was right, there was nothing they liked better. 
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It was interesting' to us listeners, for the two 
gentlemen, entertaining opposite opinions to 
Lord D' Arville, there was room for argumentar 
tive discussion, and we had an opportunity of 
hearing the pros and cons of the case. 

Not that it was at all an equal contest, for 
the talent, as well as the truth, was all on one 
side, and his lordship made but a sorry figure, 
against such men as his opponents. 

For Mr. Grey especially. Lord D'Arville 
was no match, and he seemed to feel it; 
trying meanly to evade, where he could not 
meet his antagonist ; if this did not do, and 
he was drawn back to the point, he would 
lay down the law dogmatically, and by 
mere force of assertion, endeavour to convince 
his antagonist. 

Mr. Grey, however, was not to be put dpwn 
in this manner, he returned to the charge 
again and again, and with such perfect 
temper, as to present a striking contrast to 
my guardian, who evidently shrank from the 
encounter, and manifested an irritation which 
became him ill; as he seemed well-nigh 
forgetful of the manners in vogue amongst 
people of his station. 
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Upon unsophisticated simple beings, his 
lordship smiled with contempt, but Mr. Grey, 
straightforward and cool, puzzled, while he 
influenced him in spite of himself, he seemed 
defeated by his own weapons — ^the weapons, 
at least, which when his temper permitted 
him, he used — ^namely, coolness, and a tone 
of authority. He had not to deal either with 
an ignorant person, (in his own view of 
ignorance), but with one who knew as much 
of everything, no matter what, as he did 
himself. 

And yet Mr. Grey was not a heartless 
worldhng ; in spite of all that had passed, I 
could not bring myself to that belief, the more 
I saw of hitn, the more I felt convinced that 
his heart was a rich fount of feeling ; it was 
evidenced in so many ways daily, and I only 
regretted, in my relations with him — what did 
I regret ? that each was so proud, as to render 
a right understanding with the other impos- 
sible ; but Mr. Grey was a thorough man of 
the world, notwithstanding the goodness of 
his heart ; he had not confined his acquain- 
tance and friendships strictly to that narrow 
circle, known as ' fashionable society,' he had 
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mixed with men of every grade — of eveiy 
mould of mind, of every style of manners ; 
and this intercourse gave to him an experience 
— an extension of views, and a general sym- 
pathy, which enlarging the mind, and the 
sentiments of the heart, made him the 
fascinating individual he was generally con- 
sidered. 

And to all these advantages, was added the 
important one of self-control; whatever he 
might think or feel, he never made any "scenes" 
iQ society. 

He avoided the rock on which the conunon, 
ignorant worldling is always so afraid of 
spUtting ; but from what very different motives ! 

He saw the spirit in which that universally 
admitted rule of society was made, while the 
worldling of the D'Arville stamp sees only the 
fomiy and consequently makes a fool of him- 
self in endeavouring to act up to it. Perhaps, 
however, it is as well that there should be 
some check upon fools, and mad enthusiasts, 
and if the law of retenue does the business, by 
all means let it remain in force. 

It was easy to see in the intercourse 
between my guardian and Mr. .Grey, the 
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influence which the man of mind possessed 
over the one of inferior intellect. I had 
noticed it on former occasions, and on the 
present, it struck me more forcibly than ever. 
The conceited ignoramus was obliged to res- 
pect the young man, who could be as imper- 
turbably cool as himself, while it was evident 
that with the littleness of a common mind, 
and a worthless heart, he disliked him ex- 
tremely for his superiority, and the thought 
came across me, that it was perhaps as well 
that Mr. Grey was nothing more to me than a 
friend, for that had not my guardian stood in 
the light of a lover to me himself, he would, I 
felt persuaded, neither have Uked nor allowed 
Mr. Grey to occupy that position towards his 
ward. 

With Lady Ravensden, however, the quiet, 
gentlemanlike young man, was a prime 
favourite, and many were the invitations with, 
which, when in town, she had honoured him ; 
but they had been generally declined on the 
plea of important business. I was wont to 
think it a bad plea, savouring of excuse, and 
from this felt inclined to draw conclusions most 
uncomplimentary to myself. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" No less was she in Hart affected, 
But that she masked it with Modestift, 
For feare she should of Lightnesse be detected." 

SPENSEB. 

When Leila and I found ourselves alone 
together, our tongues went at a rate to 
justify aQ that has been said about the mar- 
vellous tongues of women. 

"Why did you not tell me in your last 
letter/' I asked Leila, "that you had this 
pleasure in store for me ?" 

"I did not know it myself, dear, it was 
quite an unexpected thing, and happened 
entirely through our being on a visit in the 
neighbourhood (I mean our coming to the 
ball was an unexpected thing), and I really 
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had no idea that you would any of you attend 
it, though I cannot resist the temptation when 
any such dissipation offers itself." Then 
followed a desultory sort of conversation such 
as young ladies love, questions half asked and 
half answered in a breath, and if of a more 
lengthy character interrupted by embraces, 
squeezes, and little pet words and actions, 
such as pulHng each other's bracelets off, and 
smoothing braids of hair, or turning your 
fingers round soft ringlets — ^very ridiculous 
doings, no doubt, to the cold cynic, but veiy 
expressive and pleasant when people understand 
and love each other. 

Amongst other questions I asked of Leila 
were some respecting Charles Compton. 

" How is he getting on in his new calhng ? 
does he continue to Uke it ?" 

" Yes, he likes it more than ever, and fol- 
lows it up so perseveringly, that we are 
alarmed for his health ; we try to teaze him out 
of it, and ask him to wear spectacles and. a 
wig — do let me look at that love of a fan, 
just see, I've smashed this old Indian one of 
mine to pieces in coming — sat upon it, I 
think." 
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"Like you. Well, but you were talking about 
your cousin." 

** Was IPO, yes, he's such an incorrigible 
creature, he's determined to become a very 
eminent doctor, thinks there's nothing like it 
in the world — ^that it embraces all his views, 
and feelings too, I beUeve, and suits him 
admirably; mentally, morally, and physr- 
cally." 

" Don't tear the lace off my handkerchief, 
I entreat you, Leila ; see, there's a great rent 
you've made." 

" Oh 1 I am so grieved, I must give you 
another ; but this creature, there really is no 
doing anything with him, and he talks ! Oh ! 
Isola, you have no idea of the dreadful tone 
of his conversation ; we never meet, but he is 
full of his profession — ^talks about * bones ' 
everlasting bones, as if he were some rag and 
bone * merchant, and those dreadful things 
'arteries' and 'muscles,' 'accidents,' and 
' cases ' too, \e talks of in a strain of frightful 
levity, which quite horrifies me. He seems 
quite to gloat upon those scenes of horror, 
like some diaboUcal ghoul. I fully expect to 
see him transformed into a monster of that 

VOL. III. c 
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kind when I meet him again ; a great pity, as 
he used to be really rather nice — ^that dress of 
yours becomes you charmingly, Isola/' 

" What is that continual dropping in the 
fender?" I said; we were standing at the 
fire-place. 

" I don't know really — O ! how very 
absurd! I do think it is my bracelet, the 
beads have been dropping off one by one as 
I have been talking ; never mind looking for 
them, they're imder the grate by this time," 
In her excitement at describing the ghoul-Uke 
propensities of her cousin Charles, she had 
been pulling away at her bracelet, and 
produced the result mentioned. 

" Yes," she continued, " he is a dreadful 
creature, but is it not good of him, Isola, 
finding himself so unexpectedly called upon 
to make exertions for a Uvelihood, to apply 
himself to the task without a murmur? I 
wonder he didn't commit suicide, or steal, 
or do something of that kind." 

" Mr. Grey says," I observed, " that your 
cousin has 'a very healthy tone of mind,' 
which I suppose accounts for his so readily 
conforming to circumstances ; at all events, 
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it is a great proof of good sense on his 
paxt." 

" Well ! don't talk about the creature any 
more ; I've a ieW questions to put to you 
Sefiora ; what brings Mr. Grey down here in 
' this part of the world ?' Now, Isola, you 
needn't look so confused, you'd better confess, 
fully and confidentially." 

" My dear Leila," I answered, " I am not 
responsible for Mr. Grey's journeys, he is at 
liberty to travel about, and visit whomsoever 
he pleases, and in this free unfettered state, 
he took it into his sage head to come down to 
Ashwoods ; but of, course, I know nothing of 
his motives for coming. I imagine, however, 
the simple desire to recruit his health, and to 
enjoy the pleasure of the company of the 
earl and his mother, were sufficient reasons for 
his accepting Lady Ravensden's invitation." 

" You do, Isola ! I'm ashamed of you — you 
little prevaricating puss ; I'd box your ears, 
but it would hurt my hands to do it ; but you 
deserve to be turned into a wretched ballet- 
girl for your pains, not the fairy-like form we 
see upon the stage, but the veritable, toiling, 
washing, ironing, fagging, Albert Smith- 

c 2 
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described being, I cannot wish you anything 
much worse in my opinion. Confess now, 
like a good girl." 

"A truce to this dear Leila," I cried, 
" you distress me very much ; my name has 
abeady been mixed up with his, in such an 
unpleasant manner, that I cannot tell you how 
it annoys and pains me to hear any remarks 
of the kind." 

"You sensitive plant — ^forgive me, will 
you?" and she presented two sweet little 
lips to be kissed, in the most tempting 
manner; "but what am I to do?" she 
continued, " if I have eyes that see, they will 
be looking, and that poor dear man really 
awakens my sympathy to such an extent from 
what the said looking reveals to me, that I 
should consider myself a most hard-hearted 
wretch if — " 

" Be quiet, Leila, or I shall retaliate." 

" You cannot," cried the darling girl, pro- 
vokingly, " I do not possess such an ardent 
admirer to teaze, I wish I did, I should enjoy 
it excessively; but how grave you do look, 
Isola." 

" It's the unexpected arrival here of Lord 
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Grarnpy," I said, " I had anticipated such a 
delightful evening, and now — " 

" How much you depend upon circumstances 
for amusement, arnica mia ; my motto is the 
same as Lady Ravensden's, (dear old lady she 
is, by the way) * enjoy yourself when and how 
you can,' and I can see no earthly reason why 
you should not enjoy yourself to the full 
this evening. I'd flirt away with that dear 
fascinating old Grumpy, bring him down 
sighing at my feet — ^watch the spasmodic 
action of his poor old muscles, under the 
compressing influence of his strangulating 
stock, and just save him from choking by a 
kind word; why cannot you be equally 
pleased with this feline amusement; only 
whatever you do, have pity for Mr. Grey." 

" It is time to dress — come Leila." 



The ball was held at the Town Hall, which 
in addition to the usual offices for the 
administration of justice, and transaction of 
business, contained a really fine suite of 
rooms for occasions like the present. They 
were very tastefully decorated with flags, 
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evergreens, and floireis in proliision, and 
looked exceedingly gay and pietty, as the 
lights glanced on nnmeroos miirois which 
reflected the animated scene. 

At the end of the snite, was a sraaDer 
apartment, which had been fitted up for the 
evening as a conservatory; several fiuniHes 
in the neighbonrhood, jealous &r the ^clat 
and brilliancy of the grand event, having 
contribnted the choicest productions of their 
hot-honses, with a Uberahty which did credit 
to their county feelings, and afforded much 
sensuous gratification to all present. That 
room was a dreamy little fedry-land. 

Upon alighting from the carriage on our 
arrival, we had to walk through a file of 
rabble, which, as is common everywhere, 
collects when anything out of the ordinary 
way 18 going on. 

" My eye, there's a black 'im !" was the 
exclamation which assailed my ears, from the 
lips of a smutty urchin. I suppose my 
Mexican skin astonished the young Saxon, 
but his remark had the effect of making me 
feel like a stranger in the land. 

Mr. Orey heard it, and was about to ad* 
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minister immedidte piinisliinent on the young 
monkey, but I retained him. 

In the tea-room, where a grand business in 
bread and butter, and weak tea was going on, 
my guardian joined me with a peculiar ex- 
pression on his face, which I did not at all 
like. 

"Well, Miss Isola," he began, "I hope 
you've been enjopng yourself, and making the 
most of your time ; I can't spare? you much 
more of it — ^why, what on earth do you find to 
do in that out-of-the-way place where you're 
now staying ?" 

" t do not find it nearly so dull as D'Arville," 
I answered. 

" Hem ! I am not surprised at anything you 
find, and I suspect you're running riot, left to 
your devices ; however, time's almost up, my 
lady, if you take my advice, you'll make the 
most of to-night; Lady Bernard wiU be 
expecting you at Serle very shprtly." 

This was a pleasant anticipation, to which I 
could only answer, " indeed !" 

" Take my arm," he continued, " and as I 
hear a waltz being played, perhaps you'll 
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honour me bj permitting me to be your 
partner." 

" I am engaged for this waltz." 

"Engaged! to whom?" 

" Mr. St. Leger." 

" O, the next then, mind that ; but no, now 
I think of it, that won't do, I don't allow you 
to dance at all, not at all." 

"Why not. Sir?" 

" Because, in the first place, I don't like 
your dancing, it is not sufficiently dignified 
and I don't like to see -it ; and in the next 
place, it is not right, imder existing circum- 
stances that you should dance with any one but 
myself." 

" Under existing circumstances ! and what 
may those be, I should Uke to know ?" I asked 
with wonderful daring. 

" It is quite unnecessary for me to tell you." 

" I know of none that should prevent my 
dancing with any one who asks me," was my 
next remark, " and as I am engaged to Mr. 
St. Leger, I must fulfil my engagement." 

"Do so, on pain of incurring my severe 
displeasure, madam." 
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After such a caution, it would not have been 
prudent, perhaps as a ward not proper, in me 
to run counter to my guardian^s wishes, and 
when Mr. St. Leger came up to claim me, I 
said, though in a vexed tone, and with some 
hesitation : 

" You must excuse me, Mr. St. Leger, for 
changing my mind." 

He was greatly surprised, if one might 
judge from the elevation of his eyebrows. 

"Not one turn," he pleaded^ " as short and 
as quiet as you please ?" 

" I am very sorry," I replied, " but Lord 
D'Arville forbids it so peremptorily, that I 
cannot very well disobey him." 

" Oh, indeed." And considering that 
decisive, he turned away, and to my annoyance 
I felt that he did so under a wrong impression ; 
he solaced himself for my refusal by dancing 
with Leila Compton. 

I have said that Mr. St. Leger and I re- 
mained good friends, and I really found much 
pleasure in his society. Of refined mind and 
elegant manners, without afiectation or con- 
ceit, he was an especial favourite of mine, and 
never Tell under my displeasure but once; and 

c 3 
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that " once/' 1 was fast forgettiilg, whilst it 
seemed to have escaped his memory altogether. 
In connection with him^ I had a surprise in 
the course of the evening, and this was, seeing 
the little girl with the silly mother, who had 
on one occasion been visiting D'ArviUe Castle, 
enter the room. I remembered the poor little 
thing's admiration of the elegant fascinating 
lady-killer, and as I saw the pretty simple 
face suf^ed with blushes at beholding him 
again, my fancy conjured up a little drama, 
in which they were to be chief actors, and had 
I possessed any talent for match-making, I 
should have laid schemes for bringing the 
matter about as quickly as possible; but 
these things are better left to take their 
chance. 

And Mr. Grey, what wa? he doing all this 
while? 

Balls he disliked exceedingly, dancing was 
lo him a giddy, senseless whirl, of the " poetry 
of motion " he had no appreciation, and he 
never attempted it in his own person ; hence, 
he could not have anticipated much pleasure on 
this evening ; but he seemed to be exercising 
his talent for observation, apd calmly and en 
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pkUosophe looked on ; — nothing escaped him. 
On the point of dancing, he* and I used to 
diflFer, and I believe that many' times he re- 
fused Lady Ravensden's pressing invitation to 
** a little quiet dance," from the fear of being 
horrified at seeing me twisting and twirling 
round, in what to him was such- strange, un- 
meaning fashion; he considered modem 
performances as absurd as the feats of dancing 
Dervishes, and they were to him as incompre-. 
hensible. 

In the equable flow of his spirits, he knew 
nothing of the exuberance of youthful feelings, 
for which dancing is such a capital safety- 
valve ; or rather he looked on the indulgence 
of it as a proof o£ weakness, of a want of that 
self-control which he had acquired in so 
eminent a degree ; and from the elevated range 
of thought in which his mind loved to rove, the 
fate of nations and peoples, the working of 
laws and systems ; the thousand and one 
channels of reflection flowing from the study 
of political or social grievances, he looked down 
upon the Terpsichorean art with contempt, and 
as for dancing men — ! 
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But this was not the sole reason why the 
love of dancing •in others puzzled him ; a cause 
for it might be found in the absence of all 
knowledge of music ; he could appreciate a 
9weet tone in a voice, and his soul thrilled 
under the influence of the stirring strains of 
poesy, grandeur of sentiment, and exquisite 
fancy, as expressed by the silver-tongued 
" Bard of Avon," and the wild passion-throb of 
Bpon found a response in his deep heart ; but 
he lacked the organ of " time," if not of " tune," 
and nothing in him answered to the measured 
fall of dance music ; hence he could not 
imagine the pleasure of a young man like 
Charles Compton, possessed of a soul attuned 
to music in all its sweet and varied harmonies; 
the pleasure he could find in threading the 
mazes of the dance, it was to him a mys- 
tery I 

No mystery, however, was it to any one, 
why Lord D'Arville danced, no one suspected 
him of having any superfluous hilarity which 
needed working ofi^, nor of being so endued 
with the love of music, as to flnd it impossible 
to resist the pleasure of moving his limbs 
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about in graceful harmony therewith ; it was 
easily discerned by the ineffectual efforts he 
made to bring the said limbs to the right 
place in the right time, that he knew nothing 
of music and its laws ; and his stiff, lean body 
moved backwards and forwards, or round and 
round with such unbendable precision, as to 
forbid the idea that " spirit" had anything at 
all to do with it ; it was a mere mechanical 
performance, like drawing a tooth, or blowing 
an organ. He was strapped up, and strapped 
down, so belted in, and padded out also, that 
the vital organs had not full play, and conse- 
quently the puffing he made, and discomfort 
he evinced after a ridiculously short " tour,'* 
was painful to hear and witness; but other 
young men did it, so of course he did it, 
punish him however it might. 

Few young ladies were willing to endure the 
miseries of a galop, or a deux-temps with 
him ; and too often he had immolated me to 
his juvenile fancy, but I always contrived to 
make the anticipated pleasure as painful to 
him as possible ; a thing easily managed with 
such a partner, and thus had the opinion been 
formed in his mind that my dancing was " un- 
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dignified/' and that it ought to be for- 
bidden. 

How those words " under existing circum- 
stances," recalled me to myself and my 
naiserable position ! True, I was not a child, 
to be compelled by force to act contrary to my 
inchnation and my judgment; and whatever 
he might devise in his own mind, was not, 
merely because he willed it to be brought 
about; but how completely I was in his 
power, and how useless any resistance on my 
part seemed ! 

Thus deprived of the pleasure of daoicing, I 
had more leisure for observing the company 
than I should have had othervrise, and the 
contemplation of the assemblage was not 
altogether void of interest. 

Seated upon one of the benches disposed 
down either side erf the room, I found myself 
amongst a number of elderly ladies and wall- 
flowers, and soon discovered that the lady on 
my left was most loquacious and connnunica- 
tive, and after a few preliminary observations 
respecting the ball, namely, its brilliancy, and 
the anticipations which there had been respect- 
ing it, she became more personal-r-questioned 
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me as to my knowledge of the neighbourhood, 
and offered to point out to me the principal 
persons present. 

" That is our belle/' said the lady, as a girl 
of huge mould passed us, with cheeks Kke 
peonies, and hair disposed a la Oorgmke, 
" fine creature, is she not ?" 

"What the Milanese would call un M 
pezza di donna." I remarked quietly. 

The lady, from the surprise she manifested, 
evidently took me for a foreigner, so I was 
obliged to express my admiration of the 
enormous beauty, in plain Enghsh. 

" And our gentlemen — I hope you admire 
them, for our county is celebrated for its 
handsome men." 

There certainly were some very fine looking 
men present, singularly handsome, indeed, 
and some extremely pretty girls ; but the 
larger portion of the former were burly fox- 
hunting men, and their wives and daughters 
were painfully heavy in appearance, and not 
in all cases dressed in the best taste. 

" Who is that girl?" I asked, alluding to a 
young lady gorgeously attired, who seemed to 
be throwing herself about a good deal, as if 
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she did not know how to make herself con- 
spicuous enough. 

"O, that's Miss Pye,'an heiress; she has 
£30,000." 

" Indeed ! you've heiresses in these parts, 
then?" 

" Yes ! there are several here to-night, 
that beautiful girl standing under the chande- 
lier, dressed in amber and black, is worth 
£40,000 ; and that lovely young lady in cerise 
will have £60,000 on coming of age." 

I was fairly dumb-founded with such a 
grand array of figures brought to bear upon 
me ; I seemed to have come to the veritable 
El Dorado, gold appeared so plentiful ; but I 
could not help suspecting, either that my 
neighbour's mind was of wonderfully magnify- 
ing power, or that she was bent upon astonish- 
ing a stranger. 

"Some of the gentlemen, too," she qon- 
tinued, " are men of excellent fortune ; there is 
Mr. Peebles, he is a great catch !" the person 
alluded to was a Kttle Jewish looking animal, 
with a hooked nose and ringletty head, " and 
that fine looking young man is a baronet with 
one of the best properties in the county." 
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The latter, for a wonder, was really a good- 
looking young man ; but with regard to his 
property, the old Spanish proverb occurred to 
me, " of money and friendship believe half of 
half," for I had heard of this gentleman before, 
and of the state of his rent roll, and for the 
number of thousands given by my informant 
as his income, I read himdreds. 

No doubt I could have obtained information 
concerning every person in the room, myself 
included, had I sought it ; but not having my 
curiosity excited on any matter coming within 
the loquacious lady's range, I soon grew weary 
of her gossip, and was glad when Mr. Grey 
came up and asked me if I would like to pro- 
menade a little, or take an ice ; and accepting 
his proffered arm in bold defiance of my guar- 
dian, I walked under his escort through the 
rooms. Arrived at the conservatory before men- 
tioned, I was so charmed with it, that I 
expressed my determination of having an ice 
brought to me there, and accordingly de- 
spatching Mr. Grey on the errand of procuring 
me the desired refreshment, I seated myself 
amongst the flowers and fell to musing. 



4l2 the story 



CHAPTER III. 

" Love took up the glass of Time, and turned it in his glowing 
hands; 
Every moment, lightly shaken^ ran itself in golden sands." 

TENNTSON. 

The soft light of a lamp fell upon a mass of 
flowers and shrubs, shedding over them a 
dream-like beauty ; in the mellowed rays, the 
leaves of the plants and the petals of the 
flowers became almost etherealized, increasing 
the idea of the transient nature of their bloom ; 
making them thereby in a ten-fold degree 
more precious. 

Amongst the treasures of floriculture, I 
recognized so many favorites of a sunnier land, 
that the sight of them affected me strangely 
and sadly, lengthening a chain of thought, to 
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which a trifling incident on my entrance 
from the street had furnished the first 
link. 

Isolation, was the feeling, which with 
oppressive power, filled my bosom, and the 
mimic scene of tropical loveKness presented 
to my eye, awoke so many recollections, 
roused so many dormant fancies, and rekindled 
half extinguished prejudices so suddenly, that 
I felt overpowered by the strength of my 
impressions. 

Around me everything was calculated to 
carry me back to childhood, to the fountain 
head whence my life had had its source ; there 
was the fiery Cactus in its flaunting scarlet 
robe, contrasting strongly with the snowy 
scroll of the Arum, and the exquisitely lovely, 
starry blossoms of the Deutschia gracilis, so 
dehcate, so elegant, in its beauty. 

The Euphobia was there too, and the Bigo- 
nia Fuschioides, rich, waxy-looking, as if 
vaunting ,its superiority to the thin, poor, 
flimsier productions of colder climes. 

The long trumpet-Hke blossom of the 
scarlet Lychnis, hung side by side with the soft 
odoriferous Azalea, the beautiful Diletra 
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Spectabiles^ and the handsome though formal 
Camelia. 

Mexican plants were there, exhibiting every 
eccentricity of nature in their singular con- 
formation : pensile air plants flung their fairy 
like arms downwards to earth, and amongst 
them were some which awoke in me feelings 
indescribable ; the Tradescantia Zebrina was 
one of these, hanging like strips of zebra skin 
from its root, while some bore a resemblance 
to the painted tiger — connecting animal with 
floral beauty strangely. 

But, perhaps, the most beautiful of all these 
varied charmers were the water-liUes; large, 
white, fleshy and glorious in their magnificent 
beauty, they filled me with emotion, bringing 
a dreamy recollection to my mind of some 
incident in my early history connected with 
my silver-haired father. My mother, too, un- 
seen, unknown to me, appeared phantom-like 
in imagination; superbly beautiful as often 
described to me by her loving Inez, and with 
fond yearning eyes gazing on the child of her 
love, who, in vain, invoked a mother's spirit, 
in her weary wanderings through life. 

I could not but think how different my fate 
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would have been had my parents been spared 
to me : I should have had no false guardian 
then abusing his sacred trust, and endeavour- 
ing to force me into compliance with his wish 
that I should marry him — a man I hated ! 

His cold aunt, too, freezing my heart with 
her ungracious manner, and presenting in her 
chilly temperament so wide a diflference 
between her English ladyship, and my 
southern ancestors with spirits glowing as 
their skies. 

The thought of those two beings, the 
nearest to me now on earth, seemed like the 
breath upon me of an icy wintry wind which 
made me shiver, and passionately and selfishly 
I mourned my bereaved fate. 

Whether or not, other feelings unknown, 
undiscovered by myself, had their influence on 
my heart, I cannot say. Probably they had ; 
but for the time, the storm which swept over 
me was too violent to permit me to think of 
its cause. My frame shook with suffering; 
and bending my head over the glassy waters 
in which the large white lihes lay mirrored, 
hot, scalding tears fell into their cool depths. 

Pride and passion formed the mingled 
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fount from which those tears sprang — un- 
sanctified drops springing from the " sorrow 
of the world ;" but they were very bitter. 

" Spirit of my mother !" I cried, sadly, 
"why dost thou not watch over thy child? 
In life thou wouldst have guarded her. I 
cannot fancy thee soft and gentle like these 
European mothers, but like the tigress which 
the flowers of thy sunny land mimic, thou 
wouldst have watched over thy child. That 
man would have had no power over me hadst 
thou hved." 

In my violent, all-absorbing excitement, I 
did not notice the vicinity of a friend, nor a 
hand gently laid upon my arm. But it roused 
me at length; and, 'turning, I saw through 
my tears the large eyes of Mr. Grey resting 
upon me with an anxious expression. 

"You are suffering," he said, with much 
feehng. "What is it T 

" Nothing," I answered, shortly. 

" Nothing ! — ^that's a child's answer. But 
it must be something, Tell me your griefs, 
and let me try to soothe them." 

" Impossible 1" said I testily, drawing myself 
from him. " I am silly — wicked — ^that is all." 
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My ungracious manner did not, how- 
ever, anger my kind friend. He continued, 
in a tone of deep interest : 

" I do not wish to pry into your sorrows or 
annoyances, whatever they may be. I only 
wish to soothe you. Do not be oflfended with 
me for that." 

'* I am not offended," I said, softened by 
his kindness ; " but it is not in your power 
to assist me." 

He looked hurt, and was silent for a 
minute or two, but, at length, said quietly, 
though not without emotion. 

" I think I can in part guess the cause of 
your trouble. Your guardian annoys you, 
does he not, by his unwelcome addresses ?" 

" Yes." 

" Then why not rid yourself at once of that 
annoyance by — " 

" By what ?" 

He had stopped suddenly, and now seized 
my hand, as he exclaimed, fervently : 

" Isola ! I can keep my consuming secret no 
longer ; it is wearing my heart out ; and now 
to see you suffering unnerves me quite. Will 
you listen to me patiently, while I speak to 
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you, and promise me not to be offended at 
what I am about to say ?" 

I promised, as I stood trembling. 

" Then sit down, and let me talk to you. It 
were better, perhaps, that I kept it to myself; 
and I may be selfish in speaking ; but it is 
irresistible, and you must forgive me. Isola ! 
— ^life of my soul ! — I love you madly, fer- 
vently — ^with all the devotion of my heart. 
I do worship you, Isola, and woulcl lay 
down my life for you ; but you have turned 
from me so coldly, so strangely, that it would 
seem as if I were hateful to you. Is it 
so?" 

" How could you ever think I hated you ?" 
I faltered. 

"I have been mistaken then. I confess 
there have been times when I could almost 
fancy I was not very distasteful to you ; but 
at others, I was sensitive, I suppose ; and, in 
proportion to my love for you, the less you 
seemed to prize my attentions or my society. 
But I was mistaken. Isola, tell me — give me 
the assurance from your own dear lips that I 
was in error with regard to your feelings for 
me — ^tell me that you do not scorn my true. 
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fond love — ^make me happy, as you only in this 
wide world can." 

It was, perhaps, strange that I did not think 
of the Lady Lucy at this moment, but I did 
not ; and, seated by his side, I listened to his 
murmured tale of love, while joy weUed up 
from my heart in a warm gush. 

The tones of the music stole into our retreat, 
softened by distance and the heavy curtain 
which drooped over the entrance; and hand 
locked in hand, heart answering to heart, it 
seemed like a dream — a delicious dream ; and 
the words I heard filled me with joyso ecstatic, 
that earth can have few such moments. But 
what were the words thus faUing Uke sweetest 
music on my ear ? 

"You must and shall know, Isola, what I 
have felt for you, if I cannot tell you I shall 
die. As to Lord D'Arville, he's a villain ; and 
I defy him — ^let him cross me now if he dare ! 
So listen, dearest." And, pale with emotion, 
he gazed into my face, and transfixed me 
into attention. 

" Do you remember our first meeting at the 
old Hall ? From that moment, you awakened 
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in me a strange, indescribable interest; you 
engrossed my whole thoughts in a way no 
woman before ever had the power of doing ; 
and that night my pillow was haunted with 
dreams of the dark girl, with the pale, im- 
perious brow ; but the next morning saw me, 
to my great regret, taking my departure 
without another glimpse of you. However, 
an interview which I had shortly aflterwards 
with Lord D'Arville on some business matters, 
in which we are mutually interested, led to an 
invitation to the Castle ; and this, I need not 
say for what reason, I accepted. 

''The very first interview, I had with you 
there, revealed the character both of your 
guardian and yourself; his coarseness disgusted 
me, and seeing that it affected you keenly, 
awoke in me a sympathy for you greater than 
I can express. 

" I could have struck the low fellow to the 
earth, but knowing that any demonstration of 
feeling on my part would only increase your 
discomfort, by arousing the jealous suspicions 
of his lordship, I restrained my feelings, 
though it cost me a strong effort, I can assure 
you, to do so. But somehow or other, I felt 
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as if it were almost a duty in me io protect 
you : you seemed so lonely and neglected in 
that great sombre castle, surrounded by 
people of uncongenial tastes,, that I was natu- 
rally drawn to use my endeavours to amuse 
and cheer you ; and you little knew then, the 
pleasure it was to me to be the companion of 
your walks — ^to feel your little hand within 
my arm, and to be able to teU, by the flagging 
step and Kght pressure upon me, when you 
were getting tired. 

" And then we talked together, and in doing 
so, I drew out your opinions, thoughts, feelings, 
fancies, and thus I learnt so much of your 
mind, and even of your heart, that insensibly, 
as a knowledge of its treasures stole upon me, 
my admiration increased, and I found that ere 
I was aware of it, you had crept into my 
innermost soul. Yes! into my very soul, 
Isola. I found myself constantly thinking of 
you by day, and dreaming of you by night ; 
and at length the knowledge broke upon me, 
that in conventional phraseology, I was 'in 
love,' and at the same moment I became 
conscious of my folly in thus yielding to a 
passion which could not be rewarded. 

D 2 
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" I reflected that your proud guardian must 
have views for you much higher than any- 
thing I had to offer ; it seemed presumptuous 
folly in me to lay claim to your hand, and I 
would not be mean enough to use endeavours 
for gaining your affections, where there was 
no chance of obtaining your guardian's sanc- 
tion to my addresses. 

" I could not flatter myself by thinking that 
the passion I had conceived for you was 
reciprocated ; I did not even imagine that I 
had made any but a transient impression, if 
that, upon your heart; I thought you only 
regarded me as a platonic friend whose place 
might easily be supplied, and never having 
breathed a word of love into your ear, I came 
to the conclusion that it was better to fly the 
danger in which I found myself at once, and 
not risk your happiness as well as my own, by 
continuing an intimacy which might be fatal 
to our peace. 

"A foreign appointment had been offered 
to me, and many of my friends urged me 
strongly to accept it, but after a good deal 
of inquiry and consideration on the subject, 
I declined it and remained in England. A 
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few months passed, during which I heard 
nothing of you ; but when, at length, tidings of 
you accidentally reached me — ^what was it I 
heard of the young Isola who had so strangely 
interested me — ^the very thought of whom 
coming across me sent a thrill through my 
heart, what did I hear of her, but that she 
was going to marry her guardian. Lord 
D'ArviUe! 

" I was thunderstruck, and the impression it 
made on my mind moreover, was of such a 
disagreeable kmd, that I cannot bear to think 
of it ; there was something so revolting in this 
report, that I shrank from believing it, tiU I 
heard it firom your guardian's own Kps ; I was 
bound to believe it then, and the effect this 
hateful confirmation had on my mind must 
have affected my manner towards you when 
next we met — do you remember ? It was in 
the park, where you were driving one 
day." 

" I remember it very well, you lifted your 
hat, and passed on." 

" Yes ! I could not have ventured to open 
my lips to you that day, the words would 
have been fix)zen on utterance ; but the sight 
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of you troubled my spirit strangely, and 
reawakened feelings which I vainly thought I 
had subdued. Your beauty acted on me like 
a spell, and ere I drove your image from my 
heart for ever, I determined to watch you 
narrowly, and to endeavour to discover the 
truth, if possible ; to find out the real state of 
your feeUngs, and the nature of the foul magic 
which must have been put in exercise to 
enthrall you." 

"Well, I did watch you narrowly — often^ 
when you little thought it, my eye was upon 
you, striving to divine the workings of your 
heart, and I saw with pleasure that the society 
of your guardian was most disagreeable to you. 
Still I was puzzled, I was at a loss to imagine 
how you could have been iafluenced to giving 
your consent to marry a man you must despise. 
But that was not all, Isola — I remarked young 
Compton in frequent attendance upon you, and 
there was something so darkly mysterious in 
your openly expressed liking for him, while 
you were engaged to that old horror. Lord 
D'Arville, from whom you seemed to shrink 
with loathing, that at times — oh ! I cannot 
tell you the fearful thoughts I had respecting 
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your conduct. It was inexplicable save on 
the ground of ambition, and I had not 
imagined that your high soul was capable of 
degrading itself in pursuit of such a question- 
able advantage as the possession of a coronet, 
and so I kept aloof, while I watched you. 

" At length, the mystery was cleared up by 
your candid disavowal of the reports in circu- 
lation on the day of the fete, made memor- 
able to us both ; as we sat under the acacia, 
and you told me of the falsehood of your 
guardian, and laughed away my suspicions 
respecting Mr. Compton, a weight was lifted 
from my heart, and I felt ready to fling myself 
at your feet, and declare the love with which 
you had inspired me. I thought, however, 
that the moment was not a favourable one, 
that it was better to wait ; and then we went 
on the water together — you have not forgotten 
that, and I shall remember that pleasure trip 
and its consequences to my dying day. 

" The horror — the agony of seeing you in 
the jaws of death — about to be lost to me for 
ever ! A shudder creeps over me when I think 
of it — ^a wild delirium seizes me,'" and he 
clasped his hands over his head sa he spoke, 
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** and then followed a dreary blank — a feverish 
feeling — a hurried journey, and long hours of 
suffering, in which disjointed reminiscences of 
the past came stealing in upon me bit by bit, 
till one sole feeUng took possession of me 
whenever I thought of you— deUght — ecstatic 

joy ! • 

" Sometimes hope rose so high in my heart, 
that I felt almost beside myself — and how I 
longed to see you ! I communicated my wish 
to Lady Ravensden, and she kindly brought 
you with her on one of her visits ; but beyond 
a little natural feeling attributable to the pecu- 
liar circumstances in which we had been placed 
with regard to each other, there was nothing 
in your manner calculated to give me en- 
couragement, or to warrant the wild, extrava- 
gant hopes which had arisen in my breast. 

" I felt this, and was bitterly disappointed. 
I had imagined it would have been otherwise, 
and that, after all that had happened, we 
should understand each other at once. Still 
I would not give you up ; the more I thought 
of your noble, heroic spirit, and all your 
numerous attractions, the more excited I be- 
came — the more determind to try to win you ; 
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all fears of your guardian and his displeasure 
were laid aside, since I found he had abused 
his trust to force his unwelcome proposals upon 
you for acceptance. It was quite otherwise 
when I was under the impression, that from a 
conventional fancy, Lord D'ArviUe would 
desire a grand alliance for you, and con- 
sequently treat my addiresses with contempt ; 
but when I found that it was by selfish motives 
that his conduct was influenced, and that you 
were really averse to him, I felt that the field 
was as open to me as to any one else. 

" I came down to Ashwoods. I could not 
resist the opportunity oflFered me of being in 
your society; but it was like flying into a 
fever. I knew how it would be, and you have 
managed to keep my hopes ever rising and 
falling with a true woman's spirit : no sooner 
were they elated to ' summer heat ' than you 
sent them down by a word or look to * zero ;* 
you have kept me fluctuating between hope 
and fear, till I can endure it no longer, and I 
am determined that from this night there shall 
be a different understanding between us. I 
do not ask you if you reciprocate my feelings 
— ^no woman's heart could contain feelings so 
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deep — so passionate as mine. No, Isola! I 
know what I am saying — ^you could not, if you 
were to try, love me with half the depth and 
intensity of my passion for you ; but I ask you 
to accept this fond loving heart — ^to keep and 
to prize it, and to give me the right of watch- 
ing over and guarding you all my life long — 
take me 'for better for worse — ^for richer 
for poorer :' in sickness and in health let me 
be with you — grant me the intense happiness 
of calling you mine !" 

His words gushed forth in a torrent of 
earnestness and of tenderness that overcame 
me. ' I could only bend trembling before him 
murmuring — I know not what. 

He caught me in his arms. 

" Sweet angel !" he whispered. " You will 
be mine ? Mine for ever — ^is it not so Isola ?" 

A murmur from my lips fell on his ear — 
he clasped me to his heart, and kissed my Hps 
and brow again and again. 

"No power on earth shall part us now, 
Isold, if you love me but in one hundredth 
degree with the feeling I have fpr you we shall 
be happy." 

Were we not happy then P 
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For a moment all my troubles seemed over, 
and the haven of rest gained. With his strong 
manly arm to lean upon, his bright intellect as 
my guide — ^his fond, true heart as my resting 
place, and his snule as my comforter — what 
was the world to me ? 

Truly in that hour our spirits held com- 
munion sweet! The world with its empty 
show, its false seeming, its heartless pleasures, 
appeared as nothing; heart spoke to heart 
in love's own language ; each link of the 
electric chain was perfect, and through the 
haze of the Past, the dazzling brilliancy of 
the Present, and the misty veil which hid the 
Future from my sight, I saw one dear heart, 
more precious than ought (Hi earth, the pos- 
session of which, was happiness unspeakable ; 
it atoned for hours of discomfort, of anxiety, 
and of misery ; it nerved for the battle-fight, 
and it gave me, 1 such sweet unimagined 
joy, that the hours might have sped on ; 
night sank, and day arisen, ere I cared to 
break the spell. 

It was broken for me ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" Is love a tender thing ? it is too rough, 
Too rude, too boisterous, and it pricks like thorn." 

B9MEO AND JULIET. 

" So — ^this is the state of things is it? this 
is your game !" 

Too well I knew that- most discordant 
voice ! 

There was a dead silence ; I had started 
in the smprise of the moment, and stood 
transfixed as by some spell. 

Pale, proud, and indignant looked my 
companion. 

LordD'Arville stood between us — ^rage, and 
all the savage mahgnity of his nature depicted 
on his countenance, he gazed from one to 
another with an expression I shall never 
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forget; his words were inarticulate from 
passion, but Mr. Grey was calm and cool. 

** What means this impertinence ?" he asked 
sternly. 

"Impertinence! do you call it?" stam- 
mered my guardian in reply, "Miss Brand 
is — ^is my w-ward, and I — I have a right to 
interfere in everything that concerns her, and 
I— I shall do so." 

" Your lordship would have been consulted 
in proper time ; I intended asking the hand 
of Miss Brand from her guardian, when I 
had obtained her permission to do so." 

" Indeed ! you're a cool fellow, you would 
pretend to be ignorant, I suppose, of the 
position in which Miss Brand stands, as — as 
liiy — as the — the ^ture Lady D'ArviUe, eh ? 
where is your honour, Mr. Grey ?" 

This was said with an attempt at sarcasm, 
which made the remark irritating as well as 
insultmg. 

"My honour, Lord D'Arville, is safe in 
my own keeping, bright and untarnished, 
and I am prepared to vindicate it at any time," 
was the answer, spoken in a tone so firm, 
yet so quiet, that without any effort, Mr. 
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Grey had a visible advantage over his enraged 
adversary, and he continued. 

"I will not pretend to ignore the ex- 
traordinary report which is abroad concerning 
the respectable Lord D*Arville, and his 
beautiful yoimg ward, but few beHeve in its 
truth. I, for my part, was shocked, disgusted, 
and perplexed on hearing it, and from what 
I had seen of both parties, doubted its coming 
within the range of possibiUty ; but I did not 
know how far coercion might be used by an 
unscrupulous man towards a defenceless girl, 
or whiat contagious pollution there might be 
in the constant society of such a man, for a 
pure, innocent mind. Lord D'Arville's cha- 
racter is too well known, not to excite some 
fear, that under such rircumstances his 
devilries would be given full play ; and it was 
only his own boastful remarks when the 
subject was alluded to once in my presence, 
which shook my convictions on the point. 
All doubts, however, were banished from my 
mind some time since. I see now that the 
report of an ' engagement' is nothing but the 
trick of a bad man to make sure of his prize, 
and while Lionel Grey lives. Miss Brand shall 
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never be made the victim of the infernal 
schemes of a man so notorious as Lord 
D'Arville." 

The latter laughed, but looked confused 
beneath the steady eye of my champion, and 
answered slowly in an affected tone. 

" That's all very fine, very fine, indeed ; 
but I should like to know how you're to 
prevent it ?" 

" How prevent it ?" cried Mr. Grey, roused 
to unusual warmth ; " I'll post you in every 
club-house, and in every town and newspaper 
in England ; I'll expose your villainy to the 
world. Sir." 

Lord D'Arville feigned a laugh, but his 
craven face turned ashy white, and I saw that 
he trembled in every limb : he now turned to 
me, and dragging, rather than drawing my 
arm through his, the words hissed through 
his teeth. 

" You shall repent this, Madam." 

Two gentlemen had entered the con- 
servatory in which we were, and I could not 
make a " scene." by opposing my guardian ; 
when, therefore, he proceeded to lead me from 
the spot where I had been standing with Mr. 
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Grey, I pennitted him to do so, and to 
conduct me through the suite of rooms appro- 
priated to the gay assembly : I did not know 
whither he was leading me, I concluded to 
rejoin my chaperon ; but he walked me on and 
on, till we came to the last room, to the head 
of the flight of stairs indeed, and then I 
instinctively turned round to catch another 
glimpse of those eyes, whose kindly ray was all 
my light : they were there, for Mr. Grey was 
following us, but the look in them was stem 
and determined. 

I had never seen him under such an aspect 
before ; usually so calm and collected in 
manner and appearance, he would have 
impressed many with the belief that he was a 
man to be easily influenced, gentle and kind- 
hearted; and that these qualities were the 
distinguishing features of his character; but 
whoever formed that opinion of Mr. Grey 
would have been mistaken. 

As I looked at him then; an undefinable 
terror took possession of me, which made me 
tremble like a leaf : he gave me a faint smile 
in return for my glance, but it did not restore 
me to myself. 
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We arrived at the door of the cloak- 
room. 

" Lady Ravensden is not leaving," I 
said. 

My guardian made no reply, but de- 
sired one of the servants to give me my 
cloak. 

I turned to him. 

" Lord D'Arville — I do not leave without 
my chaperon" 

" You will do so if I desire you." 

" I shall do nothing of the kind, Sir. Until 
I know that Lady Ravensden is desirous of 
leaving, I do not quit this house." 

" We'll soon see that," was his answer. . 

"Come!" he went on, "the carriage 
is drawing up, make haste. 1*11 have no 
nonsense." 

" Lord D'Arville !" cried a well-known 
voice iQ an authoritative tone, " beware ! Miss 
Brand shall not stir one step without her own 
consent, endeavour to use force at your 
periV^ 

" Ha ! you there, are you?" said my guar- 
dian, not a Uttle discomfited, " and pray, Sir, 
by what right do*you constitute yourself Miss 
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Brand's champion? it strikes me that the 
young lady is very well able to take care 
of herseK." 

I saw the increasing storm, I saw Mr. 
Grey's face with its indignant flash, and 
the determination visible in every line. 

"I have a right," he cried, "as Miss 
Brand's accepted lover, and I shall avail 
myself of it : release Miss Brand's hand," he 
exclaimed sternly to my guardian. 

The latter hesitated, but awed at length by 
something in Mr. Grey's manner, he did so 
involuntarily; making a step forward to 
detain me however, on seeing the escape of his 
prey. 

"How dare you, Sir, behave in this 
way ?" he shouted in an infuriated tone. 

*' I do nevertheless," said Mr. Grey firmly, 
" and concerning the right of doing so, we can 
settle that another time ; this, is neither the 
time nor place : take my arm," he said in a 
softer tone, turning to me, " I will conduct you 
to your chaperon, she is in the card-room." 

Feeling almost bewildered, I was conducted 
to Lady Bavensden, whom we found making 
one of a party playing a rubber. 
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" Going?'* she cried, when the matter was 
partially explained to her, "no, indeed, I'm 
not going yet, couldn't hear of such a thing : 
what are you thinking about ?" she asked of 
Lord D'Arville, who had followed us into the 
room. 

His lordship looked rather awkward, and 
stammered something imintelligible. 

" You go, by all means," continued her 
ladyship, " if you're tired ; but Isola must stay 
with me, and Mr. Grey can attend to us, quite 
as well as you can — ^perhaps better." 

Something Uke a smile flitted over Mr. 
Grey's face, while a darker scowl settled on 
Lord D'ArviUe's. 

"You see how matters stand," said the 
former, turning to the scowler. 

"Yes," he muttered savagely, "and I 
shall hold you, Sir, responsible for it." 

"Very willingly, any time your lordship 
pleases, and if I might be permitted to sug- 
gest, the sooner the matter is arranged 
the better." 

" Certainly, as soon as you like." 

" I will rejoin you in a few minutes," said 
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Mr. Grey to me, as he left the room with my 
guardian. 

Vague fears took possession of me as I sat 
there awaiting his return; whilst my old 
friend continued her game, laughing and 
chatting occasionally in her pleasant way, I 
was beginning to get dreadfully fidgetty, I 
longed to tell her my fears,*but the game was 
interminable, and her mind so set upon it, 
that my endeavours, by anxious looks, to 
attract her attention were in vain. 

When at length the party rose, it was to 
proceed to the supper-table, which seemed the 
grand object of attraction to the larger portion 
of the company. I found myself consigned 
to the care of a sleek, fat man, a distinguished 
statesman, I believe, who talked of 
" divisions" and " coalitions," and asked -me 
if I liked lobster-salad all in a breath. 

This gentleman could have formed but, a 
mean opinion either of my mind, or my 
manners, from the strange answers I made 
to his questions. I scarcely heard them, 
though I tried to appear as if I not only heard 
but understood them, and derived likewise 
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jxtreme edification from the interesting and 
instructive discourse, which continued to flow 
on from his ftill lips in a melodious stream. 

However, as far as having an auditory 
went, my absence of mind did not much 
signify, for he seemed one of those persons 
who derive pleasure from hearing themselves 
talk ; and I think he would have debated a 
point with his own reflected image in a 
looking-glass, rather than have remained silent 
for lack of a listener. 

So I, at last, contented myself with uttering 
a string of young lady's ' yes'es while my eyes 
kept ever turning in the direction of the door; 
but, no Mr. Grey came to ease my mind, and 
it was not till Lady Ravensden had finally 
determined to leave, and I had given up all 
thoughts of seeing my friend, that he returned 
just in time to hand us to the carriage. 

Judging from the hasty glance I caught of 
his countenance, he appeared to have been 
under the influence of strong excitement : it 
was pale, and hard lines marked the form of 
every muscle. 

I longed to speak to him, to ask him the 
result of the conversation which he had retired 
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firom our presence to have with my guardian ; 
but Lady Ravensden was makilig some indiffe- 
rent remarks to him, the horses were plung- 
ing, the various coachmen vociferating loudly, 
our carriage "stopping the way" — ^it was 
advisable to " move on" 

" Shall we take you home, Mr. Grey ?" said 
the countess. 

" No, I thank you. Lady Ravensden, Til 
walk — good night 1'* 

" Good night !" a pressure of the hand, and 
he was gone. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Clarence. 0, 1 have pass'd a miserable night, 

So full of fearful dreams, of ugly sights 
That, as I am a Christian, faithful man, 
I would not spend another such a night 
Though 'twere to buy a world of happier days. 
So full of dismal terror was the time. 

BICHAED III. 

" Grace, wliy have you sat up to-night ? 
you looked so tired, that I said you might go 
to bed." 

" Sim, a — ^hkely, Miss, bless 'e, I couldn't 
go to be a-sleeping afore I knoVd you was 
done for, not if it injured my constitution 
ever so ; when work's got to be done — I does 
it, I ain't one of your girls to give in, and 
pretend to be ladyfied — ^not I." 
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" Well, I won't keep you long, never mind 
folding up that dress." 

She continued doing it, however, as she 
said : 

" I've been entertained, Miss — ^you'd never 
guess how." I did not try. 

" What do you think. Miss ? and who do 
you think I've been and seen ? yes, with my 
very own eyes, I'm positive." 

*' It's not Ukely you saw with • any one 
else's, Grace, whatever it was." 

*' There Miss, you ain't curious a bit, you 
never are, like some ladies ; but it really is so 
curious — 'tis Uke the devil turning up." 

*' Grace !" 

" Well Miss, I don't mean any harm, but 
I must just tell 'e. I went out in the even- 
ing, when you was finished, and thought I'd 
see the ladies all going to the ball, and so I 
did, and I won't say what I thought and 
heard about my young Missie. Afterwards, 
as I was coming back, who should I spy 
a-lounging about, but that there Beevor. 

" I knew her, and I think she knew me too, 
pretty quick ; a reg'lar * drilled eyed sharp' 
as they calls the needles, she is : I never seed 
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nothing so sharp as her eye, nor heard nothing 
so like a bell-clapper as her tongue in my 
life. Ain't it fiinny. Miss? because some- 
body else is here, and the coachman says he 
see'd him and the lady together on the course 
to-day, but when my lord came round 
a-peeping in among the carriages, and spied 
Lord Ravensden's, he turned right about 
with a whistle, and said to that crittur, ' it's 
too warm for you here, my dear,' and the 
coachman declares she used a very wicked 
word. Miss, and said * she didn't care, she'd 
have her pleasure too,' and my lord got very 
angry, and swore dreadful, and dared her to 
' do her worst ;' they'd a mighty scufBie be- 
tween them, but she got quiet at last, and 
my lord set her among some respectable 
people, and turned about.*' 

'* Well, never mind, go now, Grace, as I'm 
sure you must want rest." 



I was alone once more — ^it was almost 
morning ; already a cold grey streak was 
creeping through the closed shutter, pointing 
with long shadowy finger to the time-piece on 
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the mantel-shelf, which marked one of the 
small hours. 

Could I sleep ? Sleep ! How many thoughts 
like threads of fire were winding their hot 
way through my brain ! 

No poppy-wreath circled my brow that 
night, but with every sense and feeling strained 
to agony, I lived through the long hours of 
dawning day. 

Indignation — vague apprehension — in- 
tense excitement — a very flood-tide of sensa- 
tion — a burning lava-flood scorching as it 
flowed, whelmed my soul; withering as it 
passed, all buds of promise ; but floating over 
all, as it had been a sweet summer air, came 
the memory of cherishing words, gently fan- 
ning my heart. 

The thought of his love — ^his deep, dear 
love, came with sweetness inexpressible; it 
was like a beam of sunlight piercing the 
gloom, but it chased not away the shadows, 
which, black, and deep enshrouded my spirit. 

Tossing to and fro, from side to side, my 
eyebalU ached, and the dry lids would not 
close over them ; all imaginable horrors took 
possession of me, and grisly phantoms raised 
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their gaunt forms before me in the neutral 
light of morning. ' 

What was there not to dread from my 
coarse guardian— enraged, lashed into fury by 
the cool, daring opposition of Mr. Grey ? 

Why had they left the room for an ex- 
planation, if — O Heavens ! — should they 
meet, as many had met before, and — sicken- 
ing, dread thought, blood rest on the head of 
either ! and should he, my beloved, have the 
lamp of his life quenched in darkness, the 
innocent victim of a brute's revenge ! What 
wild, maddening agony there was in that 
thought ! 

But what was I doing ? was I guiltless ? 
Why had I permitted it? why had I not 
stood between them — followed them — coward 
that I was ! 

I despised myself. 

Is it too late ? Up, Isola, save him now if 
you can, why are you lying here ? 

I felt veiy weak and very giddy, but rose 
hastily, with the intention of proceeding im- 
mediately to Lady Ravensden to consult with 
her, but before I could reach the door, over- 
come by fatigue and excitement, a faintness 
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seized me, and I fell on the floor, in a state of 
unconsciousness. 

I must have lain some time in this state 
when Grace entered the room, and in great 
alarm raised, and replaced me on my 
bed. 

"My own dear Missie," were the words 
that greeted my ear when I returned to 
myself ; " whatever is the matter P if it didn't 
go like to knock me down, to eome in and 
see you a-stretched out upon the floor, like any 
poor sperrit.'* 

" I feel faint and ill, but never mind me, 
I wish to speak to Lady Ravensden, at 
once.** 

"Her ladyship isn't up, I don't think, 
Miss.** 

" Then help me to go to her.** 

Grace opposed this, and prevailed upon me 
to allow her to go with a message from me to 
the dowager. 

" Her ladyship is getting up, and will be 
with you very soon. Miss,'* was the answer I 
received in a few minutes. 

She kept her word. 

" Oh, Lady Ravensden !** I cried wildly as 
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she entered; "what is to be done? I feel 
confident something dreadful will happen, and 
how can we prevent it ?" 

•"Nonsense, my dear girl, did I not teU 
you last night that your fears were ground- 
less, that people don't fight duels now-a- 
days, as they did in the days of Sir Lucius 
O'Trigger." 

"Indeed, I think it possible that they 
may. When two men are enraged, and 
one insults the other as was the case last 
night." 

" But it is easily prevented." 

"How? dear Lady Ravensden — ^how?* 
and springing from the bed, I began rushing 
about frantically. 

My companion laughed. 

"How can you laugh, Madam?" I ex- 
claimed, in an accent of pain, while tears found 
their way to my eyes. 

"Well, dear," said the old lady, kindly. 
"I won't laugh again, if you'll He down, and 
listen to reason; from the account you gave 
me last night of the scene between your 
guardian and Mr. Grey, I must confess, I 
drew rather unpleasant conclusions, and 
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thought of sending the first thing this morn- 
ing to give the police a hint to be on the 
watch. I knew they couldn't get popping at 
each other till daylight — ^however, I'm saved 
the trouble, having heard already from Mr. 
Grey." 

*'Ah! already, and what — ^what does he 
say?" 

" Here's his note, read it.'* 

'* I canH — my eyes swim." 

"Then I will/' and placing the letter at a 
distance from her, to suit the eye of age, 
she began reading, after a slight delay 
which seemed to me an hour in my impa- 
tience. 

" Dear Lady Ravensden, 

*' Lest any garbled version of the truth 
should reach your ear, before I can wait upon 
you to explain everything, I beg to inform 
you that I, last night, bestowed a thorough 
and most richly deserved castigation with 
a good, stout, riding-whip upon that villain, 
Lord D'Arville. 

''It did not take long about, as it was 
administered during the interval which elapsed 
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between our parting in the card-room, and 
the moment when I had the honour of handing 
your ladyship to yoiu* carriage. 

" I have offered to give his lordship any 
satisfaction he might require for this act of 
mine, but he declines fighting, and if he 
ventures to return the punishment in * kind,' 
he is not Lord D'Arville." 

"Now, what do you say to that?" cried 
the old lady, exultingly. " I say, well done. 
Grey, my boy ! it's just what the great, bully- 
ing fellow wanted, and it will be a lesson to 
him for the future. Such a mean scamp- 
showing the white feather, too ! however, 
bullies are notoriously cowards." 

My temples throbbed — ^my lips burned, 
I felt in a fever, and was still a prey to 
painful apprehension, though somewhat 
quieted by hearing of all that had hap- 
pened. 

"You don't seem so pleased at the news 
as I expected you would be," said Lady 
Elavensden, on finding that I did not share 
her feelings of exultation at my guardian's 
well merited punishment ; " but you look 
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very poorly, op perhaps cannot fully appi^- 

ciate my intelligence/' 

. I tried to smile, she was so very, very 

kind. 

** Well, my dear giri, be still, and compose 
yourself, you shall have your breakfast sent to 
you, and presently, when you're quite rested, 
perhaps you'll be able to get up and see 
your champion, so adieu for the present." 

I lay thinking, and wondering what would 
follow. Mr. Grey called on Lady Ravensden, 
and had a long chat with her ladyship, but I 
could not see him, and to my regret, I heard 
that he was obliged to return to town on 
business — again that everlasting business. 

Lord D'Arville did not make his appear- 
ance at all. 

That day passed, the next arrived, and 
before I had risen, the dowager was in my 
room, standing at by bedside; she looked 
less pleasant than I had ever seen her, and 
was evidently annoyed about something or 
other. 

After kindly inquiring for my health, she 
sat down, and seemed preparing to make a 
commimication of a nature which I judged, 
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from her countenance, was none of tlie most 
gratifying. I partly assisted her to open the 
budget, by saying, 

"What has happened. Lady Ravensdenf 
Something, I'm sure — ^you look so grave ; is 
Mr. Grey?" I cried, seized with a sudden 
terror, "is he — oh! tell me, what is the 
matter?*' 

"Nothing, child — nothing; but Ive 
received a note from old Grumpy, this 
morning, and he insists on taking you back 
immediately to his aunt. Lady Bernard, at 
Serle Park." 

" Impossible !" 

"He has fixed even the time of your 
departure— an afternoon train to-day." 

" O, Lady Ravensden !" I cried, " you will 
not resign me into that man's hands again ! 
he will kill me ! only conceive the misery of 
being in his power now — ^now — after all that 
has happened !" 

" Do you think, dear," was her ladyship's 
reply, " that I would part with you if I could 
possibly help it? I would you were really, 
what in idea you seem to me — my own 
daughter ; I am as much annoyed as you are 

E 3 
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at this command^ and will do ail in my power 
to defeat the man's plans ; but it is very awk- 
ward — very awkward, indeed. He's your 
guardian, and imdoubtedly possesses a certain 
amount of authority over you in consequence, 
which I, not being related to you do not 
possess; and without bringing the matter 
before the pubUc, I do not see how you can 
be released from your state of thraldom, until 
you attain your majority." 

I sighed : " Oh ! the sad years till then !" 

" If his lordship wer-ie susceptible to moral 
influence, he should have plenty of that triefl 
upon him, but he is dead to all right feeling, 
and I fear I cannot do any more with him. 
However, I have written him a note, express- 
ing my opinion upon him and his conduct, 
and we shall see its effect, but you must 
not be disappointed if my effort be unsuc- 
cessful." 

My heart sank at this. 

" And I must go with him then ? after all 
the insults I have received at his hands, and 
with the anticipation of greater !" 

Lady Ravensden kissed me kindly, and said 
with tears in her eyes : 
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" I fear you must, my love, as it will only 
make matters worse to oppose his wishes just 
now ; he has been very much mortified and 
galled no doubt, and it will be better for you, 
if you can, to be rather conciliatory than 
otherwise ; you can do so with a good grace, 
under present circumstances, as you decidedly 
have the advantage over his lordship." 

" That is the very reason why I fear he will 
torment me the more/' 

" I do not think you need be apprehensive 
upon the subject," said the old lady after a 
moment's consideration, " he will merely con- 
duct you to Serle, and you may be assured he 
will not press his suit at present ; if he does," 
she cried, suddenly changing her tone, 
"you're not a girl to be frightened, you've 
plenty of spirit generally ; but where is it to- 
day?" 

" Ah ! where, indeed !" I thought. 

" You need not be talked or threatened into 
taking any step contrary to your heart or your 
judgment; remain firm, wait patiently; and 
all will come right in the end, I dare 
say." 

" I wish I had a Uttle of your philosophical 
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spirit, dear Madam/' I eicdaimed with a 
sigh. 

" Experience will teach it you, my dear." 

'*It will be a hard lesson to learn, I 
fancy." 

** Come, cheer up, love, you're weak, and 
see things darkly to-day, you're forgetting the 
sweets in discussing the bitters, you had not 
the positive assurance till last night of the 
devotion of your lover, and such knowledge to 
some girls, would be enough to make a 
paradise of their hearts." 

*' And so it did mine, indeed, till the evil 
one, or some one very like him, disturbed its 
peace, and now all looks clouded again." 

"It's only for a time." 

"And Mr. Grey-^" I said timidly, 
"what^" 

" You may rely upon his honesty and truth, 
for he's a noble fellow, and will do all that 
man can do, to win you for his bride ; and 
som^ day, I shall hope to see you happy 
together." 

How my heart beat, and my cheeks tingled 
at the words ! 

Presently Grace was busy packing up, and 
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in my weary inaction I noticed that she was 
doing so with evident regret ; she had met 
with a young man at Ashwoods with whom 
she was " keepin' company," so that this fiat 
of my guardian's was particularly disagreeable 
to the damsel, and with her usual frankness 
she did not hesitate to favour me with the 
expression of her feelings. 

" Sich a fuss to be sure, going off without 
none of your things nor nothing ; a precious 
packing of 'em 'twill be I expect, if that maid 
at Ashwoods has got the doing of it — a set-up 
piece of pride and vanity ! Now mark my 
words. Miss, half your beautifallest clothes 
will be kept back, I know, or packed so that 
they'll be spoilt; but let me see 'em again if 
'tis so!" 

A few hours completed the arrangements 
for my departure, and some time in the after- 
noon, I found myself at the railway station, a 
line running from this town in the direction of 
Serle, passing within a few miles of it at least. 

I felt parting with Lady Ravensden, more 
than I could have imagined I should; for 
besides the great kindness which she had 
shown to the orphan child of her old friend, 
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I liked her for her own sake — the sterling, 
unmistakeable, fearless nature of her character, 
her unselfish disposition, and that inexhausti- 
ble flow of spirits which never failed her, and 
made her society to be sought, aUke by the 
young and the old ; added to this, her pro- 
found knowledge of life and "the world" 
made me look up to her for guidance in any 
difficulty with perfect confidence, and in part- 
ing firom her I felt as if I had no one to look 
to but myself. 

In my weakness I thought I must sink 
under my troubles. 

Lord D'Arville joined me at the station ; I 
scarcely looked at him, and in the din and 
hubbub I hardly knew what I did ; but I was 
presently aware of being seated opposite to 
him, while Grace, of whom I held fast, sat by 
my side. 

" Times ! Second edition ! Punch ! Morn- 
ing Chronicle !" was shouted in at the win- 
dow. 

" D those fellows ! Here ! give me the 

' Times,' " cried Lord D' ArviUe. 

He was soon absorbed in it ; and, af):er a 
— ^es of whistles and screams, we started. 
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The bustle over, I had full leisure for 
thought; and now it came, oppressing me 
till my heart hung like a leaden weight in my 
bosom. The events of the previous night 
swept past me in memory — the hope, the fear, 
the bewildering ecstacy, the unwelcome intru- 
sion, the scene that followed, and the long, 
long hours of agonized apprehension which 
succeeded. 

Opposite to me — close to me, was the man 
who seemed destined to work as my evil 
genius ; irom whose power I could not release 
myself — from whose presence I could not es- 
cape ; and many and bitter were my reflections 
upon the fate which had placed my happiness 
so much in his hands. 

But the thought which, in its intensity, 
seemed to swallow up all others, was of him 
who had so lately given his heart into my 
keeping. His looks with their world of 
heartful expression haimted me ; his words, 
earnest and passionate, still rang in my ears, 
till I fancied I must be dreaming. 

I could harldly reaUze the truth, that every 
flap of those iron wings was carrying me 
further from him. By some strange power. 
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as I have said, he seemed in spirit present to 
me; and with mental eye I still gazed into 
that face, every lineament of which was in- 
vested with a beauty which none other face I 
had ever seen possessed, and listening to that 
voice which alone had power to thrill my soul — 
to wake in it a tide of tumultuous passion, 
or to still its wild waves with a breathing of 
sweetest melody into the hushed slumber of 
peace. 

And there came an unknown fear, an 
aching anxiety about something — I knew 
not what ; but it was in connection with the 
thought of him. There was the dread lest 
anything should happen to him ; horror upon 
horror I conjured up as befalling him till the 
aching at my heart ' grew agony. The assu- 
rance of his happiness and peace would have 
been Uke balm to my spirit. Self was forgotten, 
or rather doubled ; for it seemed a second self 
which thus engrossed my thoughts — a second 
and a dearer. 



Station after station we flew by, and there 
came the full consciousness of my position ; 
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each itime the train stopped, and whenever 
it went on again, the thought recurred to me, 
"further off — still further from him," and, 
oh ! the sickening of heart it brought. 

At one station, a gentleman and lady 
entered our carriage ; my veil was dravm over 
my face, and so Uttle did I feel interested in 
what was passii^ around me, that I cared 
not to look at them, till attracted by their 
voices. 

A glance then sufficed to shew me that the 
couple was none other than Mr. and Mrs. 
Anthony Marsden. 

My acquaintance mth. both parties was so 
slight, that it did not necessitate recognition 
on my part, so under the circumstances I 
thought it best to remain incog. This 
Uttle incident was sufficient, however, to rouse 
me in some measure. 

I locked with much interest' on Leila's 
unlucky suitor, and it struck me that he was 
far fit)m happy; the hawk-eye had become 
keener; the sharp thin nose, still more hatchet 
Jike ; the pale cheek more sunken ; and, paying 
little attention to his bride, he appeared 
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absorbed as ever in reading out of a clerical 
looking book, at least,, it had something 
mediseval and queer about its binding. 

With his tall, straight figure in its long 
black garment which descended to his 
ankles, the tightly banded, and collarless 
throat, his saUow skin, and the mediaeval ap- 
pearance of the man as well as the book, he 
looked anything but an interesting bride- 
groom. 

As to the bride, no " blushing bride," was 
she. I could not fancy her cheek stained for 
a moment by any weakness of the sort ; but 
she looked exceedingly pleased, and her coun- 
tenance wore an expression of self-gratulation, 
as much as to say, " Caroliae, you have done 
a good thing for yourself, you could not have 
worn such a dress as you now have on, if you 
had not looked to the "pocket" before the 
personnel in marriage." 

Her black eyes had lost none of their 
briUiancy, and I noticed that they roamed 
frequently in the direction of Lord D'Arville ; 
whether or not she was aware of any feminine, 
presence besides her own, I cannot tell — ^possi- 
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bly not, as she was one of those girls who 
never give a thought to people of their own 
sex, unless in want of a chaperon — or a foil. 

Anything of the female kind was enough to 
claim notice of my guardian, so I was not 
surprised when, having, from behind his 
' Times,' discovered that the lady in the next 
compartment was young, pretty, and inclined 
to increase her acquaintance, he did not hesi- 
tate to manifest the interest awakened in his 
bosom, and an ogling match commenced 
between them, kept up with great spirit on 
both sides, leading to an offer of his newspaper, 
her acceptance thereof, and many subsequent 
attentions and interchanges of civihty ; and as 
a natural climax — to mutual apprecia- 
tion. 

For my part, I was glad to turn from the 
fascination of the bride's eyes to my maid 
Grace, whose look and manner would have 
amused me very much in any other frame of 
mind. 

She had conceived a violent dislike to my 
guardian, in consequence, I suppose, of the 
discovery she made, on the day she went to 
visit her friend " who married the pleeceman, 
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and went to live in St. John's Wood ;" or it 
might have been a natural and unaccountable 
antipathy such^ as some natures feel for others ; 
at all events, to use her own phraseology, she 
" couldn't abide un." 

The dislike was mutual. When he first 
saw her, my guardian asked me '' how I could 
think of having such an ugly devil about me P" 
and hinted many times that she was not a 
proper person to have as my attendant ; on the 
matter of my own maid, however, I was 
somewhat positive. 

She was certainly as plain as a mouth like a 
h ark's, extending from ear to ear, and a nose 
celestial and snubby could make her ; but 
these defects did not make her plain in my 
eyes. While looking at her, I often thought 
of Petrarch's remark in one of his letters, in 
reference to the wife of the servant who 
attended him in his retirement at Yaucluse : 
" She does not feel the want of beauty, and 
to look on her, one would even say, it became 
her to be ugly," for Grace was imder the im- 
pression that she was decidedly good-looking, 
having a beautiful skin, a " 'cute " expression 
of countenance, and what she herself con- 
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sidered the grand essential for beauty — 
" beautifullest black 'air an heyes/' and this 
conviction strong in her mind, gave to her a 
self-satisfied look which was at times most 
comical ; it seemed intended to settle the ques- 
tion of her beauty at once, in your mind as 
well as her own. 

As I looked at her then, she was watching 
the flirtation going on between my guardian 
and the bride, and it was well for Grace that 
his lordship did not see the indignant, con- 
temptuous curl of her lip. 

She seemed roused into paying me more 
attention, and she turned to me with the 
tenderness, which her manner however rough 
to others, always wore to her young mistress ; 
asking me if I felt tired, and suggesting niun- 
berless little things for my comfort. 

" Here, Miss, I've made a pillar for you of 
my shawl, and do put your poor feet up on 
the other seat, 'twill be so much more com- 
fortabler ; and I wish I could get a drop of 
wine for you at the next station, sim to me 
you are very faint, and 'twont do to be going 
off that way anyhow," thus she ran on. 

From the strict injunctions laid upon her 
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by my good Mend Mrs. Bounce, " to be sure 
and take care of Missie," I think she con- 
sidered me more in the Ught of a child to be 
nursed and petted, than of a young lady, 
whose toilette only was to be her care. 

Attention from my guardian, I received 
none ; he scarcely gave me a glance, or made 
a single remark to me during the journey, 
but I did not expect it from him, so felt no 
surprise at his conduct, indeed, my thoughts 
hardly dwelt upon him, or upon anything, 
save the one dear being who reigned in my 
heart. 

My brain was in a whirl, and weak and 
sad, I only cared to reach my journey's end. 

We were obliged to leave the train when 
within some miles of Serle; and had to 
perform the rest of the journey, far the most 
wearisome part, in the carriage. 

It seemed as though we should never reach 
our destination, and Lord D'Arville expressed 
his impatience in no measured terms ; it was 
dark, and the wintry wind swept along our 
path, making sad music ; like heart-wails 
those moaning gusts sounded, and they found 
an ever-responding echo in my bosom. 
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At length, however, I knew we were 
ascending a particular hill, at no great distance 
from Serle, and very shortly afterwards we 
had arrived, and the gaunt form of Lady 
Bernard received us in its usual cool, matter- 
of-fact way. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

'* Source limpide et murmorante, ' 
Qui de la fente au rocher 
Jaillis en nappe transparente 
Sur riierbe que tu vas coucher. 

• » » • 

'' J'entends ta goutte harmonieuBe 
Tomber, tomber, et retentir 
Comme une voix m^lodieose 
Qu'entrecoupe un tendre soupir. 

** Les images de ma jeunesse 
S'^l^vent avec cette voix : 
Elles m'inondent de tristesse, 
Et je me souviens d'autrefois." 

aiiNE. 



Time passed on, heavily enongh, but still 
it passed. 

Lord D'Arville left Serle, after remaining 
but a few days, during which I kept away 
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from him as much as possible. At meals, 
I was obliged to meet him, and bear the 
infliction of his society, but he contented 
himself with merely looking at me in a way 
which showed that he was annoyed with me, 
and was at the same time insulting. 

It was a bold stare he inflicted upon me, 
with a dash of satirical something in it par- 
ticularly disagreeable. 

Evidently he was puzzled how to deal with 
his troublesome ward, and as the far-sighted 
Lady Ravensden had predicted, I had the 
advantage over him under the circumstances. 

Still it was very awkward for me, and many 
girls would have felt the unpleasantness of the 
position more than I did; after dinner, 
especially, it was trying, when the aunt and 
nephew would have the conversation to them- 
selves, and I, the third, felt de trop. 

With exceeding bad taste. Lady Bernard 
would sometimes talk at me, dropping ob- 
servations, or making allusions, which I knew 
were levelled at my unlucky self ; but it was 
not till my guardian had left, that she had 
the opportunity of " speaking her mind" to me 
upon certain subjects. 

VOL. III. F 
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Lord D'Arville only remained a few days 
at Serle, and on leaving gave me a meaning 
look, which I returned with one equally so. 
My kind friend the dowager's advice was 
hard to follow ; conciliate — how could I, but 
in one way? no — ^no, it was impossible, I 
wished him thoroughly to understand me, 
and perhaps when he found it was useless 
annoying me, he might refrain from doing so 
any more — thus I thought. 

My guardian gone. Lady Bernard was my 
sole companion ; her manner to me was very 
cool, and had a tincture of annoyance in it, 
as if she considered me a great nuisance ; 
and after several fruitless attempts on my side 
to bring about a kindlier feeUng, I was fain to 
content myself with the distant acquaintance, 
which she had established between us ; I did 
not attempt to pass the barrier, but absented 
myself from her society as much as I could. 

On several occasions, Lady Bernard ex- 
pressed her opinion in strong terms upon my 
" obstinacy " and " blind folly," as she was 
pleased to term it, in not embracing, with 
gratitude, an oflfer which would be so " advan- 
tageous " for me as her nephew's. 
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" Advantageous ? my dear Madam, excuse 
me for saying it, but I must candidly tell you 
that with regard to the * advantageous ' view 
of it, I think that on the contrary, it would be 
an immense sacrifice on my part ; and whatever 
Lord D'Arville may imagine, he will not 
succeed in persuading me to marry him." 

" I don't know why I should wish to see 
my nephew married to a girl so Uttle likely to 
make him happy as Miss Brand,'* was the 
answer ; " and as there are plenty to be met 
with, who would be only too happy if such a 
chance fell in their way, I 4sincerely trust he 
may meet with a worthier object on whom to 
bestow his name." 

" It is possible that his lordship may do so," 
I said, " but I do not think he will meet with 
a young lady of the kind he prefers, ready and 
willing to commit the suicidal act of becoming 
Lady D'ArviUe." 

" Girls are great fools, now-a-days, and are 
above being guided by those who are older and 
wiser than themselves." 

How I longed to tell her the unhappy truth 
— ^that age does not always bring wisdom ! 

" So forward too !" she continued, " the 

. F 2 
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young women of the present day have a 
license allowed them, which is frightftd; 
nothing of the kind was allowed in my time ; 
then, modesty was considered a virtue, and a 
young woman wascontent to take the opinion 
of her elders, and on the point of matrimony, 
of which she ought to know nothing, to be 
guided entirely by them; but we Uve in a 
degenerate age, a very bad time indeed ;" and 
the dame would stalk across the room in a 
style almost tragical; even the sifflement 
that playful little habit of hers, was for- 
gotten. 

" I am truly sorry," she would say, " that 
my nephew should have wasted his aflfections 
upon a young person who cannot appreciate 
him. I do not know a paore sensible worthy 
young man than he is ; a little proud, perhaps, 
but that he may well be in right of his position, 
and his great superiority in every way to other 
people." 

I listened in respectful silence ; she went 
on. 

" It is some time, certainly, since I was in 
fashionable society," I doubted very much, 
her having ever been in it, "but I am quite 
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sure you cannot have met, during the past 
season, any gentleman who has done you the 
honour that Lord D'Arville has — ^what preten- 
sions have you, I should like to know, to a 
coronet ?" 

I did not choose to teU her that a peer, 
equal, if not superior in standing to his lord- 
ship, had paid me a similar compliment; it 
was one of the offers which Lady Ravensden 
referred to, when she told me in quaint phrase, 
that I should " go through the wood, and 
through the wood, and pick up the crooked 
stick at last." 

" You're too silly to know it now," she con- 
tinued ; " but every girl should marry a man, 
a good deal older than herself." 

"Tastes differ, my dear Madam." 

" Tastes indeed ! don't talk to me about 
tastes — ^it's quite indehcate. Marriage is the 
placing a girl in life, and if she is fortunate 
enough to have friends capable of advising her 
in the matter, and is lucky enough to attract 
the attention of a person meeting their ap- 
proval, she ought to be very thankful, and do 
her duty in abiding by their decision. Talk 
to me indeed about taste, and all that roman- 
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tic stuff — that comes, I suppose, of reading 
novels and poetry, and all such rubbish — ^it 
wasn't allowed in my young days," and she 
twirled her thumbs with astonishing rapidity. 

" But, Lady Bernard, you'll allow girls to 
have some feeling — to exercise their judg- 
ment in some degree in a matter of such vital 
importance to themselves ?'* 

" What judgment have girls got, I should 
like to know? and as to feeling — flirting is 
what you mean ; you're talking like a flirt — a 
bold young woman who will encourage the 
addresses of profligate young men — shame on 
them all I" 

Help laughing at this onslaught I could 
not, which further increased the indignation 
of the virtuous old lady, who, turning pale as 
she always did when in a passion, and knitting 
her brows awfully, exclaimed with much 
energy, as if giving way to a great deal of 
concentrated thought, hitherto bottled up in 
her bosom. 

" Thank heaven ! I have not a daughter, but 
if I had one I'd take good care she wasn't 
bom in a warm climate, if it's to make girls 
so headstrong and full of queer notions ; and 
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rd see her ignorant as a savage before I 
sent her to Paris to school — to drink in 
' wickedness like water/ as the scripture says 
— and acquire foreign ways that must lead to 
mischief, instead of learning to be a modest 
well-conducted young Englishwoman; and 
then as to going into society — ^no daughter of 
mine should ever go kicking up her heels in 
the present diabolical fashion — ^whirling round 
in men's arms — ^horrible — disgusting idea to a 
modest mind. I wouldn't allow her to go 
about to gaieties night after night with * an 
old ewe dressed lamb fashion ' — a wicked old 
woman, tottering on the brink of the grave — 
encouraging the young in sinful courses." 

" Stop, Madam, I will not hear one of my 
dearest friends spoken of in that way ; I only 
wish you. Lady Bernard, possessed one half 
her kindly, truly generous spirit, far more 
nearly allied to Christian principle and feeling, 
than the rancorous bitterness flowing from 
your lips." 

" Miss Brand — do you know to whom you 
are speaking? you are forgetting yourself 
strangely, I think." 

" I confess that I used strong expressions, 
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but I feel strongly, Madam, and my feelings 
give force to my words." 

" You have no business to use the language 
to me that you did just now." 

" Accept my apology. Lady Bernard, warm 
in defence of my friend, I forgot perhaps, 
for the moment the respect due to your age ; 
Lady Ravensden has been like a mother to me, 
and I should be an ingrate, base indeed, if 
unmoved I could hear her character maligned ; 
I must request — entreat that you will not 
again speak in those terms, of one I so dearly 
love." 

" Pshaw ! I won't believe it ; it suits your 
convenience to like her, but young people 
don't conceive such attachments for old ones 
as you'd make me believe you have for 
that old woman. I know all about it," 
and the thumb twirhng recommenced con 
spirito. 

Similar scenes were of frequent occurrence, 
and though endured with greater forbearance 
on my part, they were far from contributing 
to our mutual satisfaction, and led me to 
avoid the old lady still more. To argue with 
a woman whose ideas seemed to have been all 
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cast in one mould, as if made of metal, was a 
useless task. 

There they were, hard, steel-like ; and 
opposing them was like battling with a man 
armed with poker and tongs, while you your- 
self are only provided with a stick; getting 
hard knocks firom your opponent, you can on 
him make no impression. 

However, these Serle experiences, I will 
spare the reader, as they were very unintereat^ 
ing, and the monotonous life I led, oflFered no 
incidents worthy of record. 

Lady Bernard was confined for some 
time to her room during the winter by in- 
disposition, and I was then quite alone, and 
had to amuse myself after my own fashion. 

Painting was one resource, reading another, 
and my harp was a solace at times, though it 
breathed very sad music, and tears frequently 
bedewed the strings. 

*' Ma harpe fut souvent de larmes arros^ ; 
Mais les pleurs sont pour nous la celeste ros^e ; 
Sous uu ciel toujours pur le coeur ne murit pas : 
Dans la coupe 6cras^ le jus du pampre coule, 
Et le baume fl^tri sous le pied qui le foule 
R^pand les parfums sur vos pas."* 

* Lamartine. 

F 3 
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Long solitary rambles, too, I took as task^ 
work, for I was determined to rouse myself, and 
thought that in action I should find reUef from 
oppressive thought ; the neighbourhood of 
Serle was beautiful in parts, quite a miniature 
Switzerland, and the ruggedness of the scenes, 
the gloom of the pine woods, the hoarse 
murmur of the wind amongst the trees, and 
the brawUng torrent which made its way in 
spite of every obstacle, all harmonized with 
the sombre tone of my mind just then. 

But, unfortunately, these scenes presented 
nothing which could divert my thoughts from 
dwelling on the past ; if anything, they were 
calculated rather to increase, than lessen my 
retrospective tendency ; they saddened without 
solacing, that mysterious property of music ; 
and at times my musings were very painful. 

It surprised me extremely that I received 
no letter from Mr. Grey, for the circumstances 
under which we parted, seemed almost to 
necessitate a communication from him, yet I 
had none. 

It was scarcely credible when I looked back 
upon it, those moments of ecstatic joy ; had I 
not been dreaming ? for it seemed impossible 
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that heart answering heart as ours had done, 
absence could part our spirits — that silence 
could brood like a sullen cloud over us, when the 
sunshine of love had shone bright and clear ; 
yet day after day, week after week passed, no 
tidings of him ! 

Not a line either from Leila, nor from Lady 
Ravensden, though I had written voluminous 
letters to each. 

It was certainly very strange, perfectly un- 
accountable; it made me very restless and 
unhappy, but unwilling to entertain a doubt 
of their love, I tried to explain away this 
apparent inconsistenpy in a thousand ways. 

I imagined illness as the cause, or full 
occupation ; I thought of cross-posts, and the 
numerous risks attendant upon the trans- 
mission of letters, and nimiberless other little 
excuses I found ; but somehow it would not 
do, and my feverish spirit prompted me to 
write again and again both to Leila and Lady 
Ravensden. 

Overcoming my natural pride, I did this, 
but receiving no response, I was at length 
obliged to give them up, and with a heart- 
ache, and many a tear, I mourned the falseness- 
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of friendship so-called; I would have given 
anything to recall the love lavished, the con- 
fidence misplaced, my heart bumed within 
me at the thought of this waste of feehng. 

" Alas ! our young affections run to waste. 
Or water but the desert ; whence arise 
But weeds of dark luxuriance, tares of haste. 
Rank at the core, though tempting to the eyes. 
Flowers whose wild odours breathe but agonies. 
And trees whose gums are poison ; such the plants 
VThich spring beneath our steps as Passion flies 
O'er the world's wilderness, and rainly pants 
For some celestial fruit forbidden to our wants."* 

It is aU very well for matter-of-fact, dull, or 
selfish people to chide, and say I should have 
made the best of things, and not have indulged 
in weak murmurings, or mawkish longings after 
people who had proved by their conduct, that 
whatever my feelings might be, towards Isola 
Brand they were indifierent. 

** The cold in clime are cold in blood — 
Their love can scarce deserve the name ; 
But mine was like the lava-flood 
That bums in Etna's breast of flame/'f 

And it bumed and bumed to my heart's 

core. 

* Byron. f Ibid. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" Ach ! k5nnt' ich doch aaf Bcrgeshohn, 
In deinem lieben Lichte gehn 
Urn Bergeshobn mit Geistem schweben, 
Auf Wiesen in deinem Dammer weben, 
Yon alien Wissensqnalm entladen 
In deinem Thau gesnnd mich baden." 

PAUST. 

Winter melted into spring, softer airs 
floated through the heavens, flowers bloomed 
in the hedgerows again, the note of the cuckoo 
sounded far over the lea, every bird woke to 
love and song, and all nature roused from its 
lethargy, seemed inciting the heart to renew 
its youth. 

One day, when in performance of the daily 
task which I had set myself, of walking for 
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exercise, bon gr^, mal gr^, I met the letter- 
carrier on his way to the house ; he touched 
his hat, and something inclined me to ask 
him, if he had a letter for me. 

In doing so, I almost laughed at my own 
folly in thinking it possible,, and as he 
fumbled in his bag, I turned to walk on, 
without awaiting the result of his search. 

" Stop a bit, Miss, IVe just a whiff of a 
recollection of the name of ' Brand,' no, that 
ain't it, yes — ^here it is Miss," and he placed 
in my hand a letter from Leila Compton. 

Always cheering, her hand-writing now 
seemed possessed of some magical power, and 
hope sprang high in my heart as I tore off the 
envelope and prepared to read : what did she 
say? 

She had written me letter after letter, full 
of intelligence, and was perplexed beyond 
measure at my not receiving any of them. 
"How is it?" she wrote, " are you kept im- 
prisoned like a damsel in a German legend, 
guarded by some horrible old dragon? it 
must be inquired into; Isola mia, and if this 
does not reach you, I shall send down some 
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gallant knight— and there are plenty ready 
for the adventure, I assure you — ^to stonn the 
tower in which you are shut up, and bring 
you back to the world, and your loving 
friend LeiW 

She told me that Lady Ravensden had 
written to her to make inquiries respecting 
me, and had expressed her excessive surprise 
at my not writing — "indeed her ladyship 
seems greatly concerned upon the subject, 
and cannot imagine the cause of your silence, 
unless yoii are prevented by illness — do re- 
lieve our anxiety at once, dearest." 

So wrote my sweet friend. 
Her letter also informed me that the 
Comptons had a continental tour in prospect 
for the summer, and that in consequence 
London would not be honoured with their 
presence during the season. 

This loving gossip did me a world of good, 
but it roused every feeling of indignation 
within me to find that my correspondence 
was under espionage. 

T taxed my brain to evade this, and always 
afterwards was at the trouble of posting my 
letters myself, and had Leila's addressed to 
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me at the oflSce in the village, whither I went, 
or sent for them. 

Lady Ravensden wrote me droll letters, 
full alike of kindness and quaintness ; " my 
dear girl," she said in one of them, "why 
don't you teaze that female stoic — arouse her 
blood — ^prick up her feehngs if she have any — 
demand satisfaction for your discomfort ; you 
don't half know how to take care of yourself 
— just hke your poor father, who was a dear, 
good soul, but mild, too mild where his own 
interests were concerned. Don't give way to 
the 'dumps,' you'll spoil your beauty, and 
become sallow like a nun ; a conventual life 
ruins the complexion, dims the eyes, and 
makes you angular; you'll become another 
Eloisa if you give way to * blues \ but wait 
patiently a little, and I'll make an effort to 
ameUorate your condition ; we're never so 
bad off, but we might be worse." 

In this Hvely strain her letters ran, and 
they had the effect of amusing and comforting 
me not a little, but what did she say about 
Mr. Grey ? only, " poor Grey is abroad on a 
special mission — ^this you know." 

I did not know it, and was still mystified 
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upon the subject of his silence, it seemed so 
strange, so inexplicable. 



It was now "leafy June," the time for 
roving, when long sunny days, and still, 
balmy nights, invited you to rambling; and 
those amongst the wealthy who could for once 
forego the pleasures offered by a London 
season, wisely set sail for foreign lands, there 
to acquire fresh ideas, and dispose of their 
stale ones, like snakes changing their skins. 

On the deck of a steamer just arrived 
alongside the quay at Rotterdam, was Mrs. 
Compton with her daughter Leila; and in 
attendance upon them was their young' rela- 
tive Charles, who, having a month's holiday, 
had given himself the pleasure of accompany- 
ing his aunt and cousin as their cavalier. 

" So this is the ' vulgar Venice' of Hood !" 
exclaimed Leila, as she gazed on the long 
line of the " Boomptjes, " and watched the 
bustling crowds who moved hither and thither 
in busy haste. 

" What a quaint, homely, old-fashioned, 
substantial looking place !" 
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" Oh dear," cried her mother, " what will 
become of us, hsten to those men shouting." 

" Only the ' touters,' aunt, of the different 
hotels — here! 'Pays Bas!' that's our house," 
and amidst fizzing, screaming, bellowing and 
blustering, Charles managed to get his fair 
charges landed, and in safety conveyed to the 
hotel indicated above. 

There they were received by a little turtle 
shaped, good-natured looking landlord, and 
informed that one suite of rooms only was 
vacant, the house being tolerably full in 
consequejice of the arrival of a Russian prince 
and numerous suite, who occupied twenty 
rooms. 

The two ladies were conducted to a large 
apartment on the ground-floor, which was to 
be their bed-chamber, and both of them gazed 
around in some surprise ; it was dark and 
gloomy, and looked more hke a room in some 
court-house for the transaction of business, 
than a temple to the drowsy god; no bed 
was visible, and the pecuUarity which struck 
them most, next to the dimness and darkness 
reigning there, was the decoration of the walls 
and ceiling. The former were of a flat, dead, 
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green tint, but in medallions, revelled volup- 
tuous little Cupids, lying and standing and 
sitting amongst beds of roses, and ripe clus- 
ters of grapes, and luscious fruit; kindling 
torches, shooting arrows — such busy, plump, 
wicked looking Cupids as gazed on the 
strangers from the walls, and looked down 
upon them from the ceiling, are seldom seen. 

A vast extent of glass was intended for a 
wiodow, but it was dingy with dnst, and 
dulled the sunrays which endeavoured to 
pierce the gloom. 

" Where is the bed ?" asked Mrs. Compton, 
a door was opened, and peeping into a small 
closet, they discerned the desired haven. 

" What an extraordinary place !" cried 
Leila; "what a musty, stufiy smell! it smells 
of hay, of rats, of mice, smoke, tobacco, 
mould — do open the window !" but on at- 
tempting to do so, it was discovered to be 
an impossibiUty, for this ecclesiastical looking 
window was too heavy to be lifted up, and too 
lofty for the upper part to be brought down* 
without using a ladder ; and there being no 
fire-place in the room, only a stove in the 
centre, they were obhged to accustom them- 
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selves to the mouldy, smoky atmosphere, and 
breathe in it, as they best could. 

At the table-d'hote, Leila and Charles were 
infinitely amused at the incongruous assem- 
blage. Germans, Dutch, English, Americans 
and Russians, elbowed each other, the two 
latter nations being most largely represented, 
and contrasting strangely in their physical de- 
velopment. 

The Russians were apparently from a 
distant province of the empire, most probably 
the eastern side, for their physiognomy was 
unmistakeably Calmuck. 

The ladies, the " princess," and the young 
'* princesses,*' her fair daughters, were perfect 
" Tartars", to look at, physically speaking, not 
morally, of course. The mother was a yellow, 
shrivelled little woman, something like a 
mummy, with fishy eyes sloping up to the 
comers of her forehead, and a blaze of 
diamonds gleaming from her fingers. 

Her daughters, dear interesting girls, resem- 
bled their mother in every particular, save the 
rings, and had a novel way of feeding with 
the knife, instead of the fork, likewise of 
bringing the tongue into exercise to assist 
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them in disposing of the large mouthfuls in 
which they indulged ; and this habit produced 
the effect of giving their faces the most 
extraordinary appearance occasionally. The 
prince would have passed for a respectable 
English butcher, but for a pecidiar fancy he 
had for taking a whole large sausage at one 
mouthful; thereby exciting the most fearful 
apprehensions in the breasts of those who 
happened to witness the feat. 

This charming family was accompanied to 
the table by a long, thin, unhappy-looking 
individual in a drab coat, who acted as tutor 
to the prince's son ; and by an uncomfortable, 
brow-beaten, meek woman, commonly dressed, 
who occupied the position of governess to the 
*' young ladies;" and these two persons, the 
instructors of youth, sat side by side in silence* 
ate with an appearance of thankfulness, and 
drank the commonest beer, as being quite 
good enough for them. 

Besides these rare specimens of humanity, 
were Germans with goat-like beards, who 
stared at Leila in a manner which showed, 
that however metaphysical their tastes might 
be, and inclined to elevate the " ideal " in 
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theory, yet that their material natures found 
extreme pleasure, in the contemplation of her 
supreme beauty. 

There were English, vulgar, rich, over- 
bearing, carry-all-before-them, purse-proud 
people, who had made their money in some 
mysterious way, which they never mentioned 
in " ears polite ;" and considered it necessary 
to be " fine," and look contemptuously upon 
quiet, unassuming people, who did not bedizen 
themselves with mosaic jewellery, wear heavy 
gorgeous satins to their extreme discomfort in 
the month of June, and find fault with every 
arrangement made for their comfort. 

Americans, too, those wanderers all the 
world over, with fair companions, wives and 
sisters, mustered in great force ; and the ladies 
were pretty creatures, etherial looking beings 
who dined like sparrows, and fanned themselves 
the whole time, as if eating were fatiguing 
pastime — or as if they thought it a gross 
necessity of their natures, of which they were 
ashamed. 

The motley assemblage presented many 
interesting features, but one view was enough 
for LeUa ; and the next day after visiting the 
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" lions" of Rotterdam, they proceeded to the 
Hague. 

Does the reader know the " Vieux Doelen" 
hotel there ? If he. does, he will not object 
to my recalling it to his recollection — ^if he 
does not, it is necessary he should be informed 
that at the time the Comptons were stajdng 
there, it was one of the pleasantest places he 
could have found for a short s^jour. 

It was well situated, and the internal 
arrangements were all that could be desired. 
The salle-a-manger was a light, lively roofa 
of good dimensions, looking into one of those 
antiquated gardens laid out in what is known 
as the " Dutch style ;" the long straight 
alleys, the grotesquely clipped trees — the 
quaint house-tops peeping through the leafy 
vistas — ^the pompous looking terrace — each 
was of nature calculated to strike the be- 
holder. 

The table-d'hote there was enhvened by the 
presence of numerous officers in uniform, and 
several members of the corps diplomatique; 
you did not benefit much by their society, as 
the time during which you were together 
was too brief to permit of acquaintance being 
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ripened thoroughly — ^but the look of them 
was cheering — ^they gladdened the eye. 

And within a walk was the wood — ^that 
singular wood of taU leaveless stems stretching 
far away into interminable perspective ; with 
a green network of leaves above, through 
which the sun rays came streaming down in 
softened Hght, as through a veil of emerald- 
tinted gauze. 

How green — ^how cool, deUghtful those 
sylvan shades were ! and how enjoyable were 
the mornings spent there by Leila and her 
mother ; seated on some old mossy trunk of a 
tree, they would remain for hours in the mid- 
day heat, Mrs. Compton engaged on some 
knitting or netting ; Leila dreaming day 
dreams, and Charles fidgetting restlessly 
about, while he puffed away at his everlasting 
cigar. 

No sounds stole on the hush of heat save a 
plash in the water, as a bird laved its wing 
in the pool, or the hum of insects winding 
their giddy way through the air; even the 
leaves were still, and rested from fluttering, 
and sharing this dolce far niente feeling, the 
strangers passed the forenoon. 
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They had been sitting silent some time, 
drinking in the sweet summer air and drowsy 
sounds, but with her usual volatile spirit, Leila 
grew weary of the reflective mood, and she 
commenced chatting and laughing, till her 
merry tones resounded through the wood. 

"How stupid you are, Charles," she 
exclaimed suddenly to her cousin, "you sit 
there puffing away when you ought to be 
amusing us — do talk." 

"Well, what shall I say? I'm honoured 
I*m sure, didn't imagine cugina mia, that 
my conversation could afford you any plea- 
sure. I fancied that those Dutch fellows in 
the green uniform with the big epaulettes, 
were the only persons you cared to hear talk, 
judging at least from last night." 

Leila tossed her pretty head, and 
curled her lip disdainfully. Charles went 
on. 

" For my part, I couldn't see what amuse- 
ment or instruction either was to be derived 
fispm such great lubberly fellows, but Miss 
Compton's taste is no doubt unexception- 
able." 

VOL. III. G 
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« 



'Don't abuse people whom you know 
nothing about. I hke the Dutch gentlemen 
exceedingly, they're good-looking." 

"Ohr 

" They are. Sir, remarkably fine, handsome 
men — they're well bred.'* 

"Ha— ha! capital!" 

" I do not mind your laughing, I repeat 
that they are good-looking and well bred, and 
I like them extremely.** 

" That's very possible, women have such 
curious tastes, that whether it be a baby or 
a baboon, a lap-dog or a lubber that strikes 
their fancy, it's all the same.'* (pnflF)- 

" O, nonsense, I know what I like." 

" Do you ? then you're unhke the rest of 
your sex," and Charles dug his penknife into 
his cigar a^ he spoke. 

" I may have a curious taste, I don't care, I 
like the Dutch gentlemen who have been 
introduced to me very much indeed, they are 
extremely kind." 

''0,veiy!" 

" Exceedingly agreeable." . 

"Agreeable!" (puflF). 
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** And it pleases me to receive their atten- 
tions." 

*' Don't doubt it — that's what I say, you 
women are so led away by your feelings — ^by 
curiosity — ^by vanity — ^by frivolity — by — " 

"Hold your tongue, Charles, you know 
nothing about anything or anybody. I really 
cannot see why you're to object to my admir- 
ing and liking these dear fascinating Dutch- 
men — at all events, if I've made up my mind 
to do so, I shall not ask your permission in 
the matter.'* 

Charles took a long whiff, but something of 
a sigh followed. 

Leila gathered some wild flowers which 
were growing within reach of her hand, 
looked at them, and threw them away. 

" Leila, my love," said her mother, " you'll 
be as brown as a gipsy if you do not sit more 
in the shade." 

" What matters it, dear mamma? brown or 
fair ?" and she too sighed. 

Sighs were infectious it seemed. 
." I am getting tired," she continued, " of 
studying appearances so much, and I think I 
shall renounce the vanities of life, and join the 

G 2 
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Quakers, I've a passion for their modest pokes 
and sober raiment." 

" So I should imagine/' remarked Charles, 
" from your present dress ; it is too sombre for 
you, and your bonnet — it spoils you com- 
pletely — ^never saw anything so unbecoming 
in my life, it's positively disfiguring." 

" I like it, Mr. Compton, and have heard it 
admired by others ; I have asked the opinion 
of several persons upon it, and they are unani- 
mous in pronouncing it in perfect taste, and 
to suit me extremely well ; here are two gentle- 
men coming towards us, who differ from you 
completely." 

"Who are they, dear?" asked Mrs. Comp- 
ton. 

" One is Mr. Van Something, and the 
other is Mr. De Lisle, the attache, their arrival 
is most opportune, for I was just about to 
expire of ennui,** and the gentlemen approach- 
ing at this moment, the lively beauty bowed 
and smiled most bewitchingly. 

" I'm off," cried Charles rising, " good 
morning," and plunging in amongst some 
shrubs, he was soon lost to sight. 

He pursued his way with hurried steps at 
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first, and without ^much regard to the 
direction in which he was going; his brows 
were knit, and there was impatience in his 
countenance, and his every action. 

" I used to think her all openness and 
truth, when she was a child," he murmured 
to himself, " I fancied I knew her thoroughly, 
but now, she perplexes me completely ; she's 
vain — ^vain, bah ! — ^these women are aU alike. 
What a fool I am ! I've known her for years, 
fipom childhood, and never even thought of 
her beauty. I've seen her sought and admired, 
and felt gratified at the admiration she ex- 
cited ; but now, I seem to have suddenly 
awaked to a sense of her attractions in a way 
which astonishes myself. She certainly is 
very lovely, and — ^yes — ^very, very loveable — 
would be, at least, if she were not so con- 
foundedly vain, but that one defect spoils 
her: admiration is all she cares for — ^yet I 
don't know either, I've seen her appear 
perfectly happy alone at Compton, with no 
one but her mother and sister to speak to, 
and a really vain girl would not have been 
so." 

"Can't make her out — ^but I must make 
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myself out, or I shall play the fool. I think 
I'd better be off — ^fly at once — ^avoid danger 
—pshaw — ^what nonsense 1 a&aid of a girl! 
— Charles Compton you're getting spooney 
again. One lesson in this sort of thing ought 
to have been enough — ^and then I was com- 
paratively rich — ^but now — ^poor devil as I am, 
what hope have I P I've no fancy for being 
snubbed, and Leila is such a high flier, it 
seems madness to think for a moment that 
she — ^yet I don't know, she always talks so 
contemptuously of wealth and worldly advan- 
tages, and so on, that perhaps she might 
not think the less of me because I am poor 
now. 

« « 4i « 

Ah ! her friends— of course—* beggar pre- 
suming,' and all that sort of thing — ^never (Jor— 
no chance whatever: All these fellows after 
her too— d— them ! they can't appreciate 
her — don't know her a bit, only admire her 
pretty face— and it is a pretty fece certainly 
— ^and flatter her up to the eyes, till she 
doesn't know who she is — or where she is 
— ^they'll spoil her, if she isn't spoiled already. 
I would she were a plain, quiet looking girl — 
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by Jove 1 I do. Shouldn't care how ugly she 
— ^wouldn't attract them. 

'' Here I am at the cafe, I'll drink to the 
' decline of Leila's charms' — ^novel toast, 'pon 
my Ufe for a man to drink 1" and seating 
himself at one of the small tables standing 
outside the cafe, he called for some wine, and 
sat musing. 

We will follow the thread of his thoughts. 

"Ugly! Leila ugly! .Can't fancy such 
a thing, now I come to try it ; let her be 
defaced in a way ever so terrible there would 
still be some beauty left — and her voice — ^her 
manner — ^her airy grace — ^her very faults 
fascinate : and I've been sunning myself 
in the presence of her charms nearly all my 
hfe, and never knew till now the influence 
they have exercised over me ! I wondy how 
it was ? I suppose because being my cousin, 
I fancied I had a property in her ; and then 
she never cared for me — did she ? Ah — ^there 
it is — ^no — ^no— I must not think of Miss 
Compton — ^a cold glance from Aer— a denial 
from her lips — ^I don't think I should survive 

it! 

* * * * 
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" Caroline — ^yes — she was very different; 

her eyes like a magnet led me on — ^and I fancied 

— madman that I was — ^that she felt — ^that I 

was ungrateful, and I yielded to her spells — 

arch deceiver ! but 1 don't think Leila 

resembles her — her nature is too noble for 

such paltry feelings to harbour in her breast, 

she rises above such littleness — she would not, 

I think, lower herself by any such practices : — 

no knowing though, women — ^bah ! 

« * # * 

" How her image haunts me ! and it's 
strange that it comes across me in such familiar 
guise, that it seems as if it had visited me 
daily and nightly all my life, and for me to be 
unconscious of it ! Beautiftd Leila ! 

" Why did I not find it out sooner ? I might, 
at onot time, have had some reasonable hope, 
but now, it is past, and Leila Compton is not 
. for me, 

« But lave that comes too late. 

Like a remorseful pardon slowlj carried, 
To the great sender turns a sour offence. 
Crying, That's good that's gone ; our rash faults 
Make trivial price o( serious things we have. 
Not knowing them until we know their grave.' * 

* Shakspeare. 
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" What had I better do ? Woo her now — 1 dare 
not ; but live in the constant contemplation of 
her beauty, feeling her soft influence day by 
day distiUing sweet poison in my heart, can I 
stand that? Can I bear to see her wooed by 
another, as I must and shall, if I stay near her ? 
It would rack every fibre of my heart, it 
would scorch, wither me. 

" Yet, it seems cowardly to flee, and if I have 
to battle with my feehngs eternally, it were 
better to begin the fight at once, and weaken 
the foe as soon as possible ; so buckle on your 
armour, Charles Compton, and be a man ; don't 
be vanquished by a fair face — fair face — no, 
that's not all. Wild, passionate heart, be still !" 



The military band which played every 
evening at the open space in the centre of the 
wood, was a great attraction to the good 
people of the Hague, who fiocked thither in 
crowds in the cool evenings, to sit under the 
trees, to gossip, smoke, and hear the music. 

Sojourners in the place also repaired to the 
spot, and the Comptons amongst the number 
went to look on the scene. 

G 8 
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The sun had not set, but his bright hues 
scarcely penetrated the depths of gloom in the 
wood ; the figures of the people were hardly 
distinguishable, and the hum and murmur 
from the mass as it moved to and fro, had a 
strange effect. 

' The cafe was brilliantly illuminated, and the 
numerous lights reflected themselves clearly in 
the trembling bosom of the dark water : the 
band played strains merry and sad alternately, 
while groups flitted on the margin of the pool, 
and in and out of the deep shade under the 
trees. l^ 

The dayhght faded away, and a violet tint 
overspread the heavens, the moon came forth 
with her attendant star, and ghmmering 
palely through the leafy branches stole the 
silvery rays, while a strange spirit-hght was 
diffused beneath them. 

Charles sat by his aunt and cousin in silent 
bstraction. 

During that day he had watched Leila 
jealously, and a sharp pang had pierced hi* 
heart, as he saw her conversing in a lively 
manner with men who paid her the most 
marked attention. ' Contemptible vanity,' so 
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he murmured to himself, leading her to 
encourage these men, who don't care one 
straw about her, what a fool she must 
be I and what egregious folly it is iti me to 
feel as I do towards her : such men as those 
too!' 

This plural noun * men,* should have been 
sufficient to ease his pain, but it did not. He 
was distracted by jealousy, yet endeavoured to 
persuade himself that in his wonderful power 
of self-mastery, he had overcome all but pure 
brotherly feeling for his fair companion ; but" 
something gnawing at his heart told him, that 
the struggle was but commencing : he sat in 
moody silence, while Leila, quieter than her 
wont, merely addressed an occasional remark 
to her mother. 

"What a singular country this Holland 
is!" observed Mrs. Compton, who would 
imagine the labour and difficulty with which 
the formation of this lovely spot has been 
attended P These tall trees have but a few feet 
of root, the ground has been reclaimed from the 
marshes, yet how fair and graceful a scene it 
is. It strikes me as being analogous to us 
human beings in one sense, for it shows how 
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much can be done to improve the soil of our 
hearts. Bad by nature, it may by culture, 
be made to bring forth foUage as fair as that 
which notr spreads i<;s green canopy above us." 
In this moraUzing strain the old lady talked 
on for some time, till the party was joined by 
an elderly gentleman of her acquaintance, who 
commenced conversing with her, on the ordi- 
nary topics of the day 

Leila and Charles sitting side by side were 
thus left almost alone together, and the silence 
between them was awkward : it was broken 
by Leila. 

" How dreamy and sweet is it here in the 
moonlit wood — everything seems ethere- 
alized." 

" Yes — too etherealized — ^too dream-like for 
me. I'm no Faust wishing to float in moon- 
beams. Give me reality — ^work, toil, anything 
rather than this inaction. I must be up and 
away." 

" No, Charlie, not yet — you apply yourself 
too closely to the study of your profession ; 
you really require rest and relaxation — ^indeed, 
you do." 

" Nonsense — I've no work to speak of, and 
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what it is, does me good. You would make a 
Sybarite of me — ^have me glide through life 
as easily as yourself — ^it cannot be." 

" I know you must follow some profession, 
and I think it advisable that, with your active 
mind, you should have employment both for 
head and limbs; but 'moderation in all 
things/ " 

"Fair preacher — practise that treatment 
upon yourseK before you prescribe it for 
me." 

" Medical again 1 you horrible man — ^when 
will you learn to be less professional ? I've 
told you so many times, that it's decidedly 
very bad taste to drag your character as a 
' medico ' into society." 

" Society — ha ! you and I are ' society V " 

" Of course, I find that you are a person 
who requires to be kept under some restraint, 
and I choose you to consider me as * society,' 
in the conventional acceptation of the term." 

" Very well. Miss Compton, I'll endeavour 
to treat you with greater respect," and with a 
mock bow, Charles made obeisance to his 
cousin, and then stood before her. 
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" Charlie — ^how can you be so silly ?" said 
Leila, in a softened, almost trembling tone, 
" you always misinterpret everything I say — 
I wanted to talk to you for your good." 

"Very kind, I'm sure — you're going to 
recommend me an heiress for a wife, I dare 
say. Advise me to sell myself for a livelihood 
— to go and hang up my hat in some rich 
woman's house, and play the husband ! Ma 
foi I That's your advice, ma belle cousine, is 
it not ?" 

" You're in one of your perverse moods, 
Charles. I see, I can do nothing with 
you." 

" I'm not worth your taking any interest in, 
Leila, and our paths henceforth lie in different 
directions ;" he paused, and she remained 
silent. Presently he continued. 

"Your sphere will be above mine, as, of 
course, you'll settle — marry, I mean, in that 
station in life to which you were bom." 

"I shall marry, Charles, as my heart 
dictates, not according to the false standard of 
'society;' its 'sliding scale' will not affect 
me in a matter so important as marriage." 
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Charles felt his heart beat quickly as he 
listened, and the ready words were flying to 
his lips, but he checked himself. 

' What a fascinating creature she is,' he 
thought, 'but Caroline was the same — she 
could look as simple, as unsophisticated as 
Leila ; she could talk too, in a tone as un- 
worldly, till it was impossible to think her 
other than disinterested and pure. Yet — ^and 
Leila is quite as clever— quite as much of a 
woman — and how she flirts ! No, no, a nice 
quiet girl when I marry.' 

" I would advise you, Leila," he said, after 
a minute's silence; "not to flirt quite so 
much ; it's an exceedingly bad thing for you, 
it will interfere materially with your matrimo- 
nial views. I mention it as a friend, because 
it has been brought so niuch under my notice 
of late ; by being with you, I have had an 
opportunity of seeing the way in which you 
amuse yourself; and I must candidly say, that 
I think it a most dangerous recreation which 
you have chosen. No sooner have you dis- 
posed of one victim, than you immolate 
another to your caprice, and I suppose you 
think that pleasing amusement is to last for 
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ever ; but let me tell you, Miss Compton, that 
you are deceiving yourself, and that one day 
you will find out your mistake. Men don't 
like to be made fools of, and it will be the 
case of the ' biter bit,' some time or other, if 
you don't mind what you are about." 

"You certainly are the eighth wise man, 
Charles, and I feel it a great privilege to have 
the advantage of being lectured occasionally 
by your wisdomship. Ancient sage — say 
on." 

" No, I've given you good advice, try and 
profit by it. We're going to hear Dejazet 
to-night, and the time is drawing on. Your 
mamma must be told." 

" It's too late now for us to go, but if you'll 
see us to the carriage, we can drive you to 
the theatre," and from the moonlight ramble, 
the scene changed for Charles to the pretty 
little theatre at the Hague. 

Dejazet was grander than ever in her 
character that night, and the tide of tu- 
multuous passion in the heart of Charles, 
flowed and ebbed, and ebbed and flowed with 
strong pulsation. 

Leila sat quietly with her mother in their 
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salon, read to her, kissed her when she saw 
her in bed, watched till her breathing was 
that of sleep, and then indulged in a weakness, 
— an indulgence, a luxury, what you will— 
a fit of weeping. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" 1 sweet and strange it seems to me, that ere this day 
is done. 
The voice that now is speaking, may be beyond the sun — 
For ever and for ever with those just souls and true — 
And what is life, that we should moanP why make we 
such ado P 

TENNYSON. 

When the heart is engrossed by selfish 
trouble, it is good to be drawn out of oneself, 
by having the sympathies awakened for 
another sufferer. 

This good came to Isolain her heart-aching 
and uneasiness, and in an unlooked for 
shape. 

The harvest-time had come, and I was 
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sitting with my maid, Grace, in our favourite 
spot in the corn-field, watching the sun 
sinking to his rest. 

He was setting behind a bank of grand 
purple clouds ; going down in a fiery ball — 
leaving behind him a brilliant train — blazing 
streaks of crimson and gold, which shed a 
bright effulgence over the half of heaven, 
and lighted up the dim places of earth, 
gilding them with glory. It was one of those 
rich August sunsets which seem dashed with 
a few of the tones, common to southern 
lands, but rarely visible in our northern 
latitudes. 

I was gazing on the dolphin hues, lost in 
thought, ^hen a heavy sigh, breathed by my 
companiofi, made me turn, and look up in 
her face. It wore an expression I had never 
noticed there before ; there was a thoughtful, 
absent, almost spiritual look about the eyes ; 
and I was painfully struck with the dark 
tinge beneath them, and the hollow, sunken 
look of the cheek. 

It quite startled me, and I asked her 
anxiously if she felt ill. 

A hard cough prerented her immediately 
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answering me, and my anxiety was increased 
tenfold. 

"Grace!" I exclaimed, "you are ill, tell 
the truth, what is it ?" 

" No — no, Miss, what's the use ?" 

" The use ! that you may have advice, 
can I see you suflFering, and not obtain reUef 
for you if possible ?" 

" I know you'd do anything. Miss, but it 
ain't no good." 

" Why not ? tell me what ails you." 

She burst into tears. 

"Well, dear Missie, I am ill, and that's 
the truth, that little hacking cough I used to 
have, I never thought nothing, but now it 
seems to have laid hold of me completely ; 
the pain in my chest is terrible sometimes, 
and I feel so faint-like, that often I'm good 
for nothing." 

" Oh ! Grace," I cried, " why did you not 
tell me this before ? your cough you always 
said was constitutional, and I apprehended 
no evil consequences firam it, but now — ^no 
time must be lost : you should not have done 
so much for me had I known this earlier." 

"O, Miss, it's not much I do, for the 
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matter of that, and I'm very happy in being 
with you — ^very happy, and as to the doctors, 
'taint all the looking at watches, and feeling 
the pulses, and doses of physic in England, as 
would do me any good." 

" Nonsense, it might, and you shall have 
advice directly/' 

" No, Missie, no, 'tis to be — I knows it, and 
my mind's niade up ; father, and sister Susan 
both died in consumptions, and you musn't 
be frightened. Miss," she said, seeing my 
startled look, " but I ain't long for this 
world." 

Her head sank on her lap, and a sob was 
audible. 

. I was inexpressibly pained and shocked, 
and endeavoured to do away with the im- 
pression which had taken such strong hold 
upon her ; I even, at last, began joking her 
about the "young man" she had left at 
Ashwoods — but she only shook her head. 

" As to that young man," she said, after a 
short pause, "I did certainly think at one 
time that he'd have suited me very well, but 
from what I've heard since, he wouldn't ; and 
as I was never inclined for marrying like some 
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girls is, why it don't much matter ; I always 
was very partickler, and 'tis all for the best, I 
dare say." 

I could say nothing, and after a few 
minutes silence, she continued : 

" I couldn't have borne to been old and 
foolish, and a trouble to everybody ; I never 
wished to be, and if it please God to call me 
now, and to make me fit to go — ^why 'tisn't I 
that would complain." 

" But others would grieve very, very much, 
dear Grace, if you were taken away." 

"Maybe, Miss, and I feel your kindness, 
you've always been kind like a friend to me, 
and never haughty and pompious like some 
young ladies, who treats their maids as if 
they weren't flesh and blood ; and I've always 
tried to take pattern by you, because you're a 
true real lady, and not one of the flimsy, fine 
company ones. And there's some of my own 
people will be sorry, too, at my being called 
away, for we have our feelings, if we don't 
show 'em, and it seems to me that the 
poor cling to each other more than the 
rich." 

" That is possible, as with fewer sources of 
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amusement for diverting the mind, the poor 
are apt to indulge in grief to a greater extent 
than more favoured individuals; still it is 
hard to say even that, for the mere necessity 
for occupation and employment is in itself an 
alleviation of grief; but why do you say, you 
have no wish to be old ? most people wish for 
long hfe." 

" Ah ! ^tis very well for the rich, who can 
lay by when they're old, and have every com- 
fort ; but to be poor and old ! Oh ! 'tis sorry 
work, and I should always pray God against 
it — ^if 'twasn*t distrusting him Uke." 

My poor Grace 1 the tears coursed down 
my cheek as I silently led her home, and then 
lost no time in acquainting Lady Bernard with 
the sad state of my favourite, and urging on 
her the necessity for calling in a medical 
attendant without delay. 

The leading physician from the county 
town was sent for, and his report was a most 
unfavourable one. "The poor girl is in a 
galloping consumption, and is quite right in 
thinking that her complaint must end fatally ; 
the lungs are extensively diseased, and I fear 
there is not strength of constitution to hold 
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out for any length of time against such a state 
of pneumonia :" such was the view he took of 
the case. 

Who would have guessed it, to look at her 
apparently strong frame, and crimson though 
thin cheek? So insidious and deceptive is 
that dire foe — consumption 1 

It now became my care to watch and tend 
the poor invalid : Lady Bernard at first was 
for sending her home, or to the hospital, but 
to the latter place, my patient, like the whole 
class of sei'vants, had an insurmountable 
objection ; " 'tis so pubUc, Miss," she pleaded, 
"just think of being stared at every day, by 
all those imperent young men when they comes 
round ! 'taint to my liking nohow," and the 
discomfort of sickness and poverty in a 
cottage home, 1 knew from visits I had often 
paid to the sick poor, both at Serle and 
D'Arville. 

By a little management, I overruled all 
Lady Bernard's scruples, which were not few, 
and begged so hard to be permitted to nurse 
my poor maid myself, that, at length, she 
consented, though very reluctantly, and 
grumbling not a little at the idea of having 
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sickness and death thrust upon her. Had it 
come in the shape of duty, it is possible she 
would have done everything in her power on 
the occasion; but Lady Bernard was not a 
person to seek unpleasant affairs like the 
present, or to put herself out of the way un- 
necessarily ; and a great deal of lecturing I 
had upon my " oflBciousness,'* and "absurd 
sentimental fancy," in acting eis I did in the 
matter. 

Day after day I watched the fatal malady 
advancing by stealthy, though sure steps ; the 
cough, at times, threatened to shake the vital 
spark from its frail tenement of clay, and to 
produce such exhaustion, that nature must 
sink under the trial, yet at another time the 
poor sufferer seemed to rally so far as almost 
to cheat us into the belief that her disease was 
" not unto death." 

She would then be as lively as ever, and 
insist upon waiting on her young mistress. 

" It will do me more good than seeing you 
waiting upon me. Miss ; 'tis more natural 
and proper, and I like to be doing as long as 
I can." 

Sometimes her strength would seem quite 
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exhausted, and with trembling fear I sought 
restoratives which she would take, but with- 
out much fidth in the " doctor's stuff." 

To me, it seemed so fearful to see a young 
creature dying before my eyes, in whom the 
appreciation of life's enjoyments appeared 
still strong, and I fdt almost afraid to ask 
her if she did not tremble at the dark 
prospect before her; but one day, as I was 
sitting on the little bed where she was lying, 
feeling worse than usual, the question rose to 
my lips, " Tell me, Grace, were you in earnest 
in saying you had no wish for long 
life?" 

Her answer came after a moment's reflec- 
tion. 

" Yes, I was in earnest. Miss, though once, 
I could not have said so — life is all changed to 
me, now." 

" Since your iUness ?" 

" No, before that ; ever since I was brought 
to know God, which I didn't once. It's 
true, I never wished to be old, because of the 
discomfort age brings to the poor — ^beUke I 
might have come to the workhouse, and that's 
the fearfuUest thing to do, after toiling and 
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toiling all your life, to die among strangers 
and be buried like a dog ; but I could never 
have met death, as I feel I can now, if I had 
not found Him to be a God of love and 
mercy." 

" Then you think you'could meet death — 
stand face to face with him, Grace ? feel the 
icy chill of his presence creep over you, and 
not be afraid? O, Grace!" I buried my 
head in her pillows to hide the tears which were 
fast falling. 

"Yes, Miss, I think so, through God 
strengthening me." 

"I could not have thought so," I said, 
softly, " I never knew before that you were at 
all — serious." 

" I never went on with the cant and hum- 
bug some folks calls religion, which often 
turns others against it, and in the main's 
hypocrisy ; but I always prayed to be taught, 
and strengthened to do what was right, and 
it always seemed to me Miss, that religion 
was shown more in being kind and loving to 
other poor bodies, than in standing out about 
this thing and t'other, churches and services 
and doctrines, and sticking oneself up Uke 

H 2 
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a Pharisee ; I always noticed that them as 
did it, was the ugliest. Grossest, and unkindest 
people to deal with. Now sperit's a different 
thing — I'd never pretend to be humble, where 
there wam't no occasion for it, I'd never see 
nobody put upon, and not speak up and give 
my mind ; sneaking ain't religion, nor bluster- 
ing neither, and a deal of the busying about 
of ladies 'mong the poor isn't, many of 'em 
had better stay at home, and mind their 
tempers, and make their families comfortable 
before they go meddling with their neighbours ; 
but of course, Miss, all of them ain't the same, 
and some of the ladies, are very good and 
kind, and they're the real Christians. Some- 
times, I'm ready to be very thankful that I 
haven't the temptations of riches thrown in 
my way ; but at all events, I do hope God 
will make me think and do as I ought, and 
receive me to himself; O, what blessedness 
that would be!" 

It was not long ere her faith was tried. 

Her relations were all poor, and settled 
with their families in a distant part of the 
country, indeed in the neighbourhood of 
Haverton, and only one sister was able to 
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make the journey to see poor Grace during 
her illness ; she happened to leave just before 
the closing scene. 

It was a lovely evening in September, our 
invalid had appeared much better during the 
day, and I was sitting by the side of the large 
arm-chair in which she was reclining, near the- 
window. 

A soft breeze was whispering among the 
silver birches, toying with their tiny leaves, 
and disturbing the delicate sprays of clematis 
that clustered round the window ; the tinkle 
of a sheep-bell came borne on the evening air, 
the song of the labourer homeward bound, and 
the warbled " good night " of the thrush. It 
was a still, peaceful scene, and its tender 
influence, combined with the idea that my 
patient was much better, incUned me to enjoy 
the loveliness around — my spirit seemed to 
melt into the golden atmosphere, to mingle 
with it, and ascend in its breath to the 
heavens. 

I called the attention of Grace to the beauty 
of the declining day, and especially to the far 
distance which seemed suffused with a flood of 
light, bathed in glory. 
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** Yes, Miss, it is indeed beautiful !" she 
said with animation, " and it would be hard 
indeed to leave so much beauty, if I didn't 
hope to see things far more beaiitifuller where 
I'm going/' 

" Nay, nay, Grace, don't talk so now." 
• "But I must, indeed Miss, I must — ^the 
time's drawing near, and there's something 
I wish to say to you if 'tisn't a liberty." 

" Liberty ! dear Grace !" 

" Aye, because I'm but a poor girl after 
all, and I didn't want to seem to be setting 
myself up to teach a lady, but dear Missie, I 
do hope that when troubles come upon you, 
and I'm sure you've had some already — 'tis 
what we all must have — ^you won't think to 
look to your own strength for carrying you 
through them; but remember trials is sent 
from God, and 'tis to Him we must go for 
help and comfort ; you am't angry at anything 
I say Miss?" 

" No, no, I like to hear you." 

"Well, I ain't no scholard, but it don't 
require that to make a Christian, and.it has 
struck me many a time that you wanted more 
comfort than you got among the gay folk — 
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they that will palaver you one time, and look 
cold on you the next ; and religion when it is 
taken into the heart wiU be that comfort, only 
what I say Miss is, that 'taint in this sect nor 
that, that true religion is — *tis best to make 
oneself simple like a baby when one reads 
the Bible, to beUeve and love, and sure I am 
that God will love you." 

She sank back exhausted for a time ; while 
speaking, her face had been lighted up with 
an expression so pure and spiritual, that it 
gave positive beauty to her homely features, 
and the golden rays of the sun playing on 
them, made her face actually radiant. 

I gazed on her as on something almost 
unearthly, a being half angelized, a bright 
immortal, lingering on the threshold of human 
life, yet with plumed wing ready for its 
upward flight ; there was a solemnity in the 
moment which checked any words I might 
have spoken, and I listened with suspended 
breath while with ecstatic fervour the djdng 
girl continued : 

" Last night I dreamt of Heaven, and of 
things lovelier far than any I ever imagined ; 
there were palaces of light, and gates of pearl, 
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and glory — glory beamed around ; and formiJ 
more beautiful than any on earth, sweeter and 
fairer far were there ; so peaceful they looked 
— so easy, so graceful, and so good and pure 
looking ; none of the fine ladies I have seen 
ever looked like them, and when I think that 
I shall soon see these bright angels — see them 
— see them really with these eyes, my heart 
feels full, and I long — I long to be away/* 

" Rest now, Grace," I said soothingly, '* you 
must be tired, we will talk another time/' 

" Time ! no — ^that's past for me, there's no 
more time ; kiss me dear, dear Missie, quicks 
kiss me 1 thank you for all your kindness, 
God bless you, and be with you now and ever 
more I" 

She closed her eyes, and lay back in the 
chair apparently in slumber. 

She remained so for some time, and the 
sun went down, the saffix)n tinted sky paled 
and faded, night's shadows crept over us, its 
empress rose amid the darkness, her white 
robes sweeping through the gloom, and a 
radiance pure and holy seemed cast upon the 
scene. 

Pale beams came glimmering down upon 
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the sleeper, and upon her face my earnest 
gaze was now rivetted ; it was placid and sweet 
as a midsummer night. 

Minutes rolled to half-hours, half-hours to 
hours, when suddenly while I looked, a shade 
seemed to pass over the features, was it a cloud 
before the moon ? No, she rode through the 
sapphire depths of heaven without haze or film 
to dim her brightness ; clear, and round, and 
full, she looked calmly down in her imperial 
beauty, no shadow had crossed her pathway. 

That shade then — there was no mistaking 
it, it comes but once, it was the " farewell " of 
the spirit to earth ! the next moment I was 
alone with the dead ! 

* 4( • * 

What a chill death gives to the heart ! 
though it may not be the best beloved, or 
even one very dear that is taken from you, 
yet an icy hand seems laid upon your breast, 
and your energies appear numbed and frozen 
for a time, till the fount of tears is unlocked, 
and their warm flow dissolves the icy barrier 
within. 

The death of my valued servant grieved me 
very, much indeed, but I could not help con- 

H 3 
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trasting it in its beautiful, serenity, smoothed 
as it was by the heavenly hope which dwelt a 
sacred gift in her breast, with the death of 
Lady D'Arville, which was the only scene of 
death, excepting my maid's, that I had ever 
witnessed. 

In grieving for poor Grace, too, I felt that 
my grief was half selfish. So much must she 
have gained when the "mortal put on im- 
mortality,'* that it seemed as if my regret at 
her loss were almost vsTong, that I ought rather 
to join in the song of the seraphs who would 
welcome her to her celestial home, than mourn 
her. departure for the "better land \' stiU, for 
sometime, I could not shake off my sorrowful 
feelings. 

I remember particularly the heavy op- 
pression of the first waking thought in the 
morning, and how I found myself constantly 
wandering about the house as if in search of 
something, and at times almost fancied myself 
communing with some invisible spirit, some 
unseen shape that hovered over me ever. 

Lady Bernard thought that the girl's dying 
was a very sad thing, and particularly unfor- 
tunate that it should happen in her house, 
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though it might have been avoided but for 
Miss Brand's obstinacy ; however, it would be 
a lesson to Lady Bemaid for the future, and 
the young lady should find that she had a 
firm character to deal with, and would not 
be indulged in any such foohsh whims again. 
What made her so fond of the girl — a mere 
country girl like that, she couldn't think-— it 
was quite extraordinary ; but Miss Brand was 
a very odd person, her character was quite 
incomprehensible, and was attributable in 
part, she supposed, to her having been bom 
in a heathenish country amongst Catholics 
and blacks, and all those queer people, and 
to her havings been educated in Paris, which 
was always the ruin of young women. She 
deeply regretted, by the way, having, out of 
consideration for her nephew, put herself to 
the trouble and inconvenience of receiving 
such an inmate into her bpuse, it had caused 
the loss of her niece ixS her, as she had no 
doubt Miss Brand had incited Rose to. elope 5 
an innocent girl l&e that, would never have 
thought of such an improper thing had it not 
been proposed to her by a deep, dark girl 
like that Isola ; Isola, the name was enough, 
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made her sick to twist her mouth to pro- 
nounce such an outlandish name. 

A softened version, of these thoughts oozed 
out in remarks to me, and tried my patience 
sadly, but I bore the annoyance with more 
gentleness than was natural to my fiery 
temper; the words of the dying girl had 
made an impression on my heart. 

I saw hfe under a different aspect to that 
which it had hitherto worn. 

The grand mysteries of Life, Death and 
Eternity were beginning to assume an im- 
portance, in my mind, which they had never 
had before ; I pondered long and deeply 
upon those stupendous subjects, while ever 
would come across me in my abstraction the 
simple words of the dying Christian, " 'Tis 
best to make oneself simple like a baby when 
one reads the Bible, to believe and love." 

Hitherto, I had given but trifling considera- 
tion to the momentous truths learnt by rote 
in childhood ; they had never been practically 
brought home to me, but hke oil on water 
they had floated on the surface, without 
mingling with the depths beneath ; but now 
I viewed them with the anxious feeling of one 
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just awakened to a knowledge of their all- 
importance. I was like a traveller lost in a 
mountainous land to which he is a stranger : 
precipices descending far, far beneath him 
make him start and strive to quit the giddy 
verge, but above him, hanging over his head, 
are the frovmiag masses whose crest he 
cannot discern for the dense vapours which 
envelope them ; and mystified, depressed, he 
struggles on in blindness and gloom. 

I strove hard to unravel the tangled threads 
of my puzzled thoughts, to gaze into the 
depths that yawned wider and wider beneath 
me, and to pierce the veU of cloud which 
mantled the peaks pointing to Heaven. I 
prayed for light in my darkness, " blind 
belief" was not congenial to me, I saw not 
the guiding star of faith, and I was wander- 
ing in a mist ; but at length I found it was 
best to be content with the knowledge 
afforded to mortals — ^to cast my trust — ^my 
belief — ^my love on the God who made me ; 
to feel like a child ever in a Father's presence, 
and to imagine that Father a kind and loving 
friend. 

How could I, a finite being, become ac- 
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quainted with the Infinite ? " His works would 
Ifead me to Him" — ^nay, the contemplation of 
them in any other than an artistic sense over- 
powered me, and I had fain close my eyes 
from regarding, and stay my mind from 
thinking of things that were too great for me. 
" Go to church, hear the ministers/' 
Alas ! that they should so differ in their 
views of the Majesty on highi that party 
spirit and sectarian bitterness should so often 
like the fatal upas, poison the atmosphere in 
which a soul is seeking truth and life ! 

How many sicken in the tainted air, and 
languish on with an existence aimless and 
hopeless I 

It was only in casting aside all doubts and 
fears, all school logic, and human philosophy, 
and yielding to the heavenly guidance of that 
" still, small voice" which whispers in solemn 
tones its Warnings in the breast of each, which 
would fain guide us to all that is "pure, 
fovely, and of good report;" and to that 
Holy One Who came to earth to bear the 
burden of our sins, and to soothe us in our 
sorrows — ^it is only in doing this, that we can 
look for peace on earth, or hope in heaven. 
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In following this narrow path, this blessed- 
ness seemed attainable — ^but not then ; O ! not 
then did I reach the happy goal; through 
long, long years of sin and suffering I waded, 
before that bright, that heavenly assurance 
came to my spirit in its full plenitude, l)ut 
glimpses often came to cheer me, and to 
Ught the weary road. 

The remains of poor Grace were consigned 
to a humble grave on a sunny slope, and 
round it I planted her favorite flowers, 
watering them daily with jealous care. 

Lady Bernard complained that I gave her 
very little of my society, and said that I might 
be more pohte and attentive to the aunt of 
my guardian. Recalled to my duty by this 
observation, I roused myself into better be- 
haviour, for I felt that I had neglected her 
exceedingly. I endeavoured to make up for 
recent deficiencies, but the effort did not seem 
to be appreciated, and a short time before, 
under such circumstances, I should have 
given up the task in disgust ; but something 
whispered " duty," " kindness," and " charity 
to all men," so I persevered without hope of 
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reward, and received none, save the approval 
of my own conscience. 

In my hours of solitude, I examined my 
own mind and heart carefully, and to my 
surprise I discovered every fault, and the 
seeds of every sin within me, while pride was 
rampant. 

This self-examination was of use in pro- 
ducing a humihating effect, and I earnestly 
strove against my besetting sin — ^little did I 
think how great a trial my pride was to endure 
ere long, and what a great demon it was 
within me, to require so fell a blo^. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" Who loves— raves — 'tis youth's frenzy— but the cure 
Is bitterer still; as charm by charm nnwinds. 
Which robed our idols, and we see too sure. 
Nor worth nor beauty dwells from out the mind's 
Ideal shape of such ; yet still it binds 
The fatal spell, and still it draws us on^ 
Eeaping the whirlwind from the oft-sown winds ; 
The stubborn heart, its alchemy begun. 
Seems ever near the prize-^wealthiest when most undone." 

CHILDE HABOLD. 

I HAD gone as usual to fetch my letters, or 
rather to see if any were awaiting me, and 
received as the reward of my trouble, a letter 
from Leila. 

A storm of rain coming on, obliged me to 
hurry home without opening the ever-welcome 
missive, and I seated myself in the dining- 
room with the determination to read and re- 
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read my darling's epistle, and thoroughly to 
enjoy it. 

This dining-room at Serle, by the way, is 
so impressed on my memory, and enters so 
into my recollections of my reading of Leila's 
letter, that I must make it familiar to the 
reader. 

There was nothing very particular about it, 
save its extreme length and height ; it was 
furnished in a manner similar to other dining- 
rooms in mansions of the Serle stamp, hand- 
somely and expensively ; but there was nothing 
picturesque, or grotesque, artistic or charac- 
teristic about it, and the family pictures which 
hung round — I will not say adorned — the 
walls, would have been greatly improved 
by a touch of either of the above peculiarities. 

They hung there, vapid resemblances of 
defunct Bernards, -always staring you in the 
face, yet unworthy themselves of a passing 
glance ; nothing could be more uninteresting 
than this gallery of portraits. One had a 
squint which you were afraid to look at much, 
lest by sympathy you should acquire a 
similar eccentric obliquity of vision, another 
leered most offensively, and in whichever 
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corner of the room you found yourself, you 
were sure to come within range of his glance ; 
upon the face of one of the ladies, a spooney 
smile was fixed — an irritating, silly smirk ; 
another had thrown herself into an attitude 
intended to describe the "line of beauty," 
but either the lady or the artist was ignorant 
on the subject ; and had given the effect of a 
broken doll to the figure, while others were 
mere flat daubs — chalky representations of 
something, it would be difficult to say exactly 
what. 

A turkey carpet covered the centre of the 
room, down which also stretched a table, 
highly polished, smooth to the eye, cold to 
the touch, hke a very fine gentleman ; and 
along the walls were ranged rows of chairs, 
shining and chiQy, the sideboard, too, at the 
lower end of the room — ^what a stiff, freezing 
looking concern it was ! 

The recollection of that apartment, with 
all its glossy discomfort ever rises in my 
mind, when I think of the trial I endured there. 

My letter — ^it was from Germany — ^bright, 
playful, lively as usual ; though I thought I 
could detect here and there a vein of deeper 
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thought — a touch of more sober colouring, 
than was common to Leila. She gave me 
pretty poetical descriptions of the Rhine, that 
much hackneyed, yet still interesting old river, . 
and witty accounts of the travellers they en- 
countered by the way. I ^ read on and on, till 
a name caught my eye, and slipping hastily 
down the page, I read : 

" Your friend, Mr. Grey, has a good appoint- 
ment I should think, but the change of mi- 
nistry, which is anticipated, changera tout cela 
— ^however, I've ceased to take any interest in 
him since I heard the on dit respecting his 
approaching marriage. How as it come about ? 
You must have been a very naughty, cruel 
girl, I think, or my experience in observation 
of ' smites ' avails me little. I am concluding 
you know all about it, but it is just possible 
that in your conventual seclusion, you may 
not have heard the report. Know then, my 
dear Isola, and join in the laugh which the 
idea occasions, that the 'fair she' is none 
other than our old friend Miss Arrowsmith 
— the heiress ! 

" What could there be in her acute physiog- 
nomy—her angular, unlovely form, and razor 
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like tongue, cutting up, and shaving away the 
character of every one who comes near her — 
what attraction I ask, Isola, could there be for 
him — ^Mr. Grey ? I always think of ' Good 
Queen Bess ' in looking at her, and imagine 
her possessed of all that amiable virgin's 
wickednesses. No — I thought Mr. Grey's 
taste took a softer, richer — ^pardon the expres- 
sion — a more voluptuous turn. 

" It must be the money ! Shocking is it not ? 
I did not imagine him to be that kind of 
person at all — a fortune hunter I meant, and 
I assure you that I am quite disgusted with 
him. I had hoped better things of the 
creature, and in proportion to my previous 
esteem, is my present contempt for his despic- 
able character. Gold, gold, gold — 'Miss 
Kielmansegge and her golden leg ' — the old 
story. But I must tell you. Miss Isola, that if 
you are to blame for this, my opinion of you 
will be very materiafly altered." 

I read — my eyes seemed to distend as I did 
so, and I grew rigid — ^the letter dropped from 
my hand upon the floor, and I had no power 
to pick it up. 

A giddiness came over me — a faint sick- 
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ness — and a stunned feeling, as if I had 
been suddenly bereft of feeling, sense, and 
existence ; yet all the while my eyes were bent 
upon the floor, and for the first time I noticed 
the pattern of the Turkey carpet — ^the red 
bars, the yellow spots, the green leafy parts, 
the intermingling of all the shades. 

I rose at length feeling stupified, and as if 
years had passed since I sat down ; then I 
stooped, and took up the letter mechanically, 
and walked staggering down the room to the 
door — what a long, long room it seemed ! but 
I reached the point of exit at length, and 
caught the gooseberry eye of a Bernard in 
doing so. 

Slowly I walked up the stairs, holding hard 
by the baluster, and with my knees bending 
beneath my weight, I contrived to reach my 
room — carefully locked the door and sat 
down. 

I tore off* my things — ^my bonnet strings 
seemed choking me, and my chest heaved tiU 
I thought it would burst. The glass reflected 
my face pale as death — ^lips, cheeks, and brow, 
and the glazed look of my eye, had something 
in it so unnatural, that a vague fear flitted 
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through my head that I was losing my 
reason. 

I pressed my hands to my throbbing brain, 
as if to drive out the thoughts that clustered 
there, and laid them heavily on my heart, to 
still its beating, and crush the feelings that 
rioted therein. 

How long this lasted, I cannot tell, I was 
so^ stupid; but at length I know I threw 
myself upon my bed in a torrent of tears so 
impetuous, that once in a life-time only can 
such heart-rain fall. 

But for those tears, I should have gone 
mad! 

How the fiery blood had been coursing 
through my veins ! wounded pride, outraged 
feeling, indignation, scorn, love, passionate 
love, and hate as passionate. 

I never knew till now, how I had loved 
him, how he had wound himself round my 
heart — ^the serpent ! and even now, I hugged 
the silvery coil that threatened to crush my 
heart in its tightening folds ; love or hate, I 
knew not which I felt — ^but I hugged my 
chain closer and closer, and in that hour prayed 
for death — ^kind death — impious petition ! 
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Live after this, I could not — scorn, neglect, 
desertion, from him tool from him whom 
my heart idolized ! O, mercy ! 

None of the dying gtrl's words were 
remembered then, no discipline was laid 
upon my heart, no balm soothed its agony, 
but in unbridled vehemence it sent forth a 
wild cry from its fiery depths, that shook my 
frame to its centre. 

There was no thought, no reasoning 
exercised, but aU the stormy elements of 
passion had full play, and the tempest in my 
soul convulsed me. 



But the storm spent itself at length ; weary 
and exhausted, spirit-stricken, I lay down, 
only wishing I might die, that this life with 
its fevered struggle had passed away, and 
that calm and cold, nestled in the bosom 
of my parent earth, I were at rest for 
ever. 

Blindness — folly ! but it is oft-times thus, 
and the crushing of " young affections" 
seems the knell of hope ; and life henceforth 
is a loveless thing, hardly worth the pains 
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taken to preserve it, a dreary waste un- 
watered by any of those sparkling rills which 
come gushing forth from the fresh heart ; and 
love we chase from oiir memory as a dream, 
a phantasy bom of night —vanishing in the 
broad glare of morning. 



" Oh Love ! no habitant of earth thou i 
An unseen seraph, we believe in thee, 
A faith whose martyrs are the broken heart, 
But never yet hath seen, nor e'er shall see 
The naked eye, thy form, as it should be ; 
The mind hath made thee, as it peopled heaven. 
Even with its own desiring phantasy^ 
And to a thought such shape and image given, 
As haunts the unquench'd soul — ^parch'd—- wearied — 
wrung^— and riven."* 

The next morning— oh ! the dull wakening 
from a feverish slumber. 

Rising by a great effort, I contrived to 
make my appearance at the breakfast table, 
though feeling " more dead than alive." 

Lady Bernard commented upon my shock- 
ing appearance, and finding I could not eat 
a morsel, suggested "camomile tea," as an 
excellent thing to " create an appetite," 

* Byron. 
VOL. III. I 
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" bitters*' were what I wanted, she said ; I 
thought I had swalbwed a draught bitter 
enough, but agreed to everything she pro- 
posed, and she forthwith ordered a great 
quantity of her favourite remedy to be prepared, 
a dose of which I was to take every morning. 
Camomile tea for the heart-ache ! 
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CHAPTER X. 

"But here the autimm melancholy dwells and sighs her 
tearful spells 
Amongst the sinless shadows of the plain. 
Alone, alone 
Upon a mossy stone. 
She sits and reckons up the dead and gone 
With the last leaves of a love-rosaiy, 
' Whilst all the wither'd world looks drearily . 
Like a dim picture of the drowned past 
In the hush'd mind's mysterious far away. 
Doubtful what ghostly thing will steal the last 
Into that distance, grey upon the grey." 

fiOOD. 

The dull, dripping autumn days as they 
passed, brought no alleviation to my misery, 
indeed the reflection they induced, only 
increased my sadness. 

Had I possessed near and dear relatives on 

I 2 
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whom to bestow my love, it is probable I 
should less keenly have felt the loss of this 
being on whom I had learaed to look as the 
one "singled from the world" for me, by 
mysterious fate. 

Comparing all other men whom I had ever 
met vnth him, he rose above them in my 
judgment : in my girlish fancy I had thought 
him Uke a bright planet, whose radiance paled 
the light of other stars, and I mourned the 
declension of this guiding star, this echpsing 
of my hopes. I had " made an idol, but to 
find it clay," and I grieved over the mockery 
in bitterness of spirit. 

I wept for him as for a bright spirit fallen, 
and I felt shame, that in his fall from truth, 
he had dragged me along with him ; I cried 
with poor Griselda, 

" Nun floh die Tauschung doch mem Glaube mit." 

Never — O ! never more could faith in man find 

place in my bosom ; henceforth I should wander 

through the world, distrusting each and all. 

The words of the " sweet singer of Israel," 

\ rang in my ears, sanctioning in my 
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distorted mind, these new-born feelings. 
" Trust not in man, nor in the child of man," 
was the chime evermore floating with bell-like 
clearness through my brain. But the higher 
lesson conveyed in those words of wisdom 
was not apparent, and repeating them, amidst 
broken sobs, I tried to steel my heart against 
every tender feeling. 

And there came the harrovdng reflection 
that he had not merely deluded me into be- 
lieving his professions, but 

"Mother — mother—the burning shame eats into my very 
soul," 

he had received the confession of my love, the 
sacred feeUngs which, locked in my own Jbosom, 
should have lain in deepest shade, had been 
brought out Into the garish sunlight, to be his 
jest and mockery ! 

It was more than I could bear, stung 
to the quick, the words of Hermione rose to 
my lips, 

" H^las ! pour mon malheur, je I'ai trop ^cout^ 
Je n'ai point du silence affect6 le myst^re : 
Je croyais sans p^ril pouvoir Stre sincere ; 
Et, sans armer mes yeux d'un moment de rigueur, 
Je n'ai pour loi parler considt^ que mon coeur. 
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Et qoi ne se serait comme moi d^dar^e 
Sur la foi d'un amour si saintement jor^ P"* 

The conflict between love and hate was re- 
newed, again and again to be so, each weary, 
weary day. 

And I had to cloak this heart-tempest, to 
try to eat and drink, and look cheerful, for 
Lady Bernard who coidd not imagine a state 
of feeling such as mine, and would have had 
no sympathy with it, if she could, was very 
quick in discovering any bodily ailment, and 
port wine, beaten up eggs, and camomile tea 
were in constant requisition. 

" Very strange," she remarked, " Serle is 
such a healthy place, you ought not to be 
taken ill here, but spring and ' fall ' always try 
the constitution very much ; however, there's 
nothing hke camomile tea." 

But it all seemed of little use ; it could not 
drown thought, nor chase the pang brought 
by reflection. 

The world's aspect seemed suddenly altered 
as Romeo exclaimed : 

" There is no world without Verona's walls," 
♦ '' Andromaque."— SjLcmrs. 
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SO without that one object, there seenied no 
world for me. What was life without 
him? 

On many occasions, I had felt how necessary 
he was to my happiness in my mundane 
journey, but now he seemed necessary for 
life itself. If it could not be passed with him 
at my side, it were better to give it up 
at once, than trail on existence in lone- 
liness. 

Give my heart to another I never could ; to 
imagine such a thing even, had in it something 
repulsive. No, my love fever was over! 
The bright dream which had seemed so 
glorious, had passed away, leaving nought 
but darkness and dreariness; henceforth I 
must walk on in gloom, uncheered by love's 
glowing beacon. 

Now and then, the words of my poor Grace 
would occur to me, and in wretchedness of 
heart, I would pray for pardon and peace, and 
that comfort which she with simple earnest'^ 
ness had urged me to seek ; but in doing so, 
I felt very rebellious against Providence ; I 
was angry at being thwarted in my earthly 
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affections, and strive as I would, I could not 
seek God with my whole heart. 

At times I grew quite desponding, and 
in my world-weariness cried with " Mariana," 

" I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead V 

But suddenly, a new feeling broke within 
me. A fiend uprose — ambition fired me. 
" Love after all, what was it ?" so it whispered, 
" tlie day-dream of fools — ^a fever which must 
be endured once, but recovered from, need be 
felt no more." Ambition was a far higher 
sentiment : rank, position were worth attain- 
ing. 

What was the world without them ? Could 
proud Isola brook moving in a humble sphere, 
subject to poverty, and the numberless ills it 
brings in its train ? No, Isola, poverty would 
not suit you, and you made a great mistake in 
yielding for one moment to the tenderer 
feehngs which have completely absorbed you 
of late : rouse yourseK — a coronet is within 
your grasp, and he, who offers it for your 
acceptance, if not the beau ideal of your 
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girlish dreams, is not worse than many men, 
and is much . better than some ; he will 
be proud of you as his young wife, and no 
doubt be kind, if not, are you a baby girl to 
tremble at a look, or wither at a word ? The 
blood of the Brands, and the patrician Da 
Vegas flows in your veins, prove yourself 
worthy of them, scorn this man who has dared 
to trifle with your holiest feelings, and to 
sell himself for gold to a vulgar spouse. 

Let the train of Lady D'Arville sweep past 
him in the courtly crowd ; let her pale, proud 
look show her cold, imperious, and insensible ; 
if he view her with callous indifference, he 
never loved her, and it would be well that she 
had not risked the rich freight of a Ufe's hap- 
piness on the quicksands of his shallow heart ; 
but if he have loved her, deeply, passionately, 
as he himself professed, and she believed, then 
— ^let him look on her in her icy haughtiness, 
that haughtiness which it was his one weak- 
ness to admire— let him look on her in that if 
he dared ! 

" Yes 1" I exclaimed, bitterly, " I will accept 
Lord D'Arville." 

* * * * 

I 3 
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I endeavoured to steel my heart, and 
fancied I succeeded. In truth a fearful 
apathetic indifiFerence at length took pos- 
session of me : I drove all thought away, or, 
at least, all which was calculated to shake me 
in the resolution I had formed, of renouncing 
for ever the sweets of love. 

Sighs breathed forth sometimes in softer 
moments, when I heard of one whose early 
love had been blessed, and I would contrast 
her happiness with mroe, so soon bUghted ; or 
in moments of bodily weakness, or nervous 
depression, when I wished for a strong arm to 
lean upon, or a masculine mind with which 
to take counsel. 

But I chased these signs of weakness, and 
determined to rise superior to the foolish 
tenderness of my sex. " Love !" I cried, 
" yes ! I have played with its gilded coil, and 
it has turned and stung me; I cast it off 
henceforth, I can live without it. The mind 
must replace the heart in my woman's nature, 
and a new career opens before me. I have 
heard of women who have acquired dominion 
in courts and cabinets— guided warriors and 
statesmen, and the fate of nations has hung 
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on their caprice ; could I but wield a similar 
sceptre !" Gratified ambition — ^power must be 
very sweet ! 

But down my heart — down — enfeeble me 
not with your puling outbreaks — ^no more 
waihng — ^no more tears, henceforth, but 
impassive — dead to emotion, let me rise to 
the calm, cool heights whence I can look 
down on the struggling and sadness — ^the 
gloom and the groaning of breaking hearts — 
and find no answering echo in mine own. 

But something whispered me this was not 
right — ^that a loving spirit was precious, 
alike in the sight of God and man; and I 
could not reconcile myself to this idea of 
liard-heartedness. 

I compromised the matter : — ^universal love 
— Charity should replace the selfish feeling, 
men call Love. How much more grand and fair 
a thing that holy benevolence would be — 
shedding its light on ail around — fertilising 
the desert places on earth as it does — ^5rielding 
a rich harvest of sweetest memories — ^how 
much more satisfactory this enlarging and 
ennobling sentiment would be, reigning in my 
bosom, and superseding all others, than the 
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gratification of a puerile fancy — ^the indulging 
a fantastic whim, which I might live bitterly 
to regret. 

I pondered thus, till it seemed ahnost my 
duty to accept an offer, which would place me 
in a position capable of affording me greater 
influence, and a more enlarged sphere of 
usefulness. 

It would put it into my power to do an 
infinite deal of good, and would not that atone 
for the sin of selling myself? 

There was something austerely pleasing in 
the thought — ^it had the charm of martyrdom 
in it — this self-sacrifice; and checking all 
counter inclinations I strove to indurate my 
feelings, fancying that I was thereby achieviog 
greatness. 

In this mood of mind, I received a letter 
one day in Lord D'Arville's vmting. 

For some moments before opening it, I 
turned it over and over, wondering much the 
nature of its contents : — ^this missive would 
perhaps decide my fate, for in all probabiUty 
it was to renew his proposals — and — ^what 
then? I had made up my mind to accept 
them — ^had I not ? 
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My heart beat violently in reply — a 
dizziness came over me, and for several 
minutes 1 sat absorbed in painful thought : at 
length, rousing myseK, I opened the letter, 
very slowly, almost fearfully, and conamenced 
reading. 

" You are the most exacting woman I ever 
met. You must either be a fool yourself, or 
imagine me one, to suppose for a moment 
that I would accede to your wishes. 

" I defy you. Madam, to prove that I ever 
gave you a promise to any such effect.' I 
never could have done so in a sober moment, 
and I have pretty good reasons for never 
being otherwise in your society. 

" Accept my terms, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, are exceedingly handsome, well 
and good, you will aways find me your obe- 
dient servant — ^reject them, and our acquain- 
tance is at end. 

" I have greater firmness than you ima- 
gine." 

Perplexed beyond measure, Tread and re- 
read this strange epistle, no name, it was very 
mysterious ! How had I been " exacting ?" 
It was true my " wish" had been that he should 
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cease tormenting me, but how could that 
apply? 

What " promise" had I attempted to prove ? 
The "terms/' I concluded, referred to my 
marriage with himself, but I could not see 
how they were so "very handsome,'* under 
the circumstances, far from it, in my humble 
opinion. 

And what did he mean by the threat of 
"considering our acquaintance at an end?" 
A short time before, I should have declared 
the idea charming, but now it did not quite 
suit my plans, and I felt annoyed and per- 
plexed. 

It struck me at last, that there must be 
some mistake, the letter could not have been 
meant for me ; but however it was, there was 
something very strange about it, and after a 
little reflection, I placed the mysterious do- 
cument in an envelope, and with 'a few lines to 
say that I could not understand it, returned it 
to my guardian. Having done so, I awaited, 
I will not say with anxiety, but with much 
interest, his reply. 

Some days passed without hearing from 
him, and I was more puzzled than ever; 
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afraid, too, lie would be annoyed at what, no 
doubt, he would consider the discovery of 
one of his secrets, when we were surprised at 
his making his appearance without any 
previous warning of his approach, at Serle. 

An unusual trepidation took possession of 
me, when I heard of his arrival, and I betook 
myself to my own apartment; but I was 
obliged to appear in the drawing-room before 
dinner, and to greet him with all the calmness 
I could command. 

I saw that as I entered the room, he fixed 
a quick, penetrating glance on my face, white 
no slight confusion was visible on his own, 
and his manner was constrained and 
gauche. 

" Ah ! my fair ward," he cried, " how do you 
do? looking very well upon my life — quite 
superfluous to ask you how you are. Well — 
I've taken you aH by surprise it seems : — 
'pleasure that comes unlooked for is thrice 
welcome,' you ought to say, but the fact is, I 
made a very foolish blunder — ^ha ! I wrote to 
you, and then enclosed you a — ^you must have 
been quite perplexed Isola." 

I told him that I was extremely surprised 
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in reading the letter, but concluded there was 
some mistake. 

" Don't wonder at your being astonished — 
yes — ^I — ^it was an answer to a man who sent 
me a confounded bill — ^yes — can't think how 
I could be such a fool, I'm generally veiy 
particular in these matters. But ! Isola," he 
continued, changing the subject abruptly, 
"now tell me what you've been doing with 
yourself since I last saw you — ^when I look at 
you a second time, I see you are not so blooming 
as you were — ^your rustication doesn't seem 
to have done you much good — ^how is it ? eh ? 
been moped — or what ?" 

I made some common-place reply. " Well 
you must get up your looks — ^not that I mean 
to infer you am't handsome enough now — 
very handsome, but it's too soon for you to be 
on the wane if you're to be Lady D'Arville. 
By the bye — ^what do you think of me now — 
eh?" 

I was spared an answer to this awkward 
question for which I found I was after all very 
badly prepared, by the entrance of Lady 
Bernard, and was glad to glide off unob- 
served. 
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How his lordship could address a " man" as 
" Madam," I did not know, and I ruminated 
much upon that note, my guardian's manner, 
and the plans I had laid for making a martyr 
of myself on the altar of benevolence — ^bah ! 
I shrunk back, not daring to gaze into the 
dark abyss on the verge of which I was 
standing. 

It was too revolting — ^too terrible — ^it could 
not be — ^it was direful sin — ^marry him — ^I had 
rather with " sweet Anne Page." 

" .... be set quick i' the earth 
And bowled to death with turnips." 

No — ^another scheme, which once or twice 
had skimmed airily through my brain, rose 
before me in alluring colours — " a cold, sweet, 
silver Ufe"* it was — I would be a " Sister of 
Mercy." 

* " The fish is swift, small-needing, vague yet clear, 
A cold, sweet, silver life, wrapped in round waves. 
Quickened with touches of transporting fear." 

LEIOH HTJKT. 
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CHAPTER XL 

" For thee the Fates severely kind, ordain 
A cool suspense from pleasure and from pain ; 
Thy life a long dead calm of fixed repose ; 
No pulse that riots, and no blood that glows. 
Still as the sea, ete winds were taught to blow, 
Or moving spirit bade the waters flow ; 
Soft as the slumber of a saint forgiven, 
And mild as opening gleams of promised heaven." 

ELOISA TO ABELAED. 

Thoughts of those holy, self-devoted 
women, who sacrifice every earthly interest 
and affection at the altar of their God, were 
ever present with me ; and I experienced a 
poignant feeling of vexation at not having been 
brought up in my mother's faith. 

The Romish Church would now have 
opened wide her arms to her heart-stricken 
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daughter, and in the depths of some convent 
cell, "the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot," I might have found that peace which 
I now sought in vain ; but my father's dying 
wish had been that I might be nurtured in 
the Protestant faith, and entertaining a deep 
veneration for his memory, I struggled hard 
with the growing incKnation I felt for seeking 
comfort in a strange faith. 

However, a Protestant sister of charity or 
mercy, I might be. 

Noble mission 1 to nurse the sick, to soothe 
the suffering, to bind up the broken-hearted ; 
and a feverish longing for this life of useful- 
ness came over me. 

Strange was it, that I never thought of the 
admonitions of my dying Grace, nor sought 
the aid she had pointed out. No, I was too 
proud, I must find comfort after my own 
fashion, and so I went on from day to day 
torn by conflicting feelings, groping in dark- 
ness, and finding no Ught. 

It was the night of my life, when was the 
dawn so wished for to appear 1 

1 seemed now to live a strange inward 
existence, the current of my life was changed ; 
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I viewed everything with a jaundiced eye, 
yet thought while so doing, that I had 
acquired a wonderful insight into the 
things of hfe, and a strong mastery over 
myself. 

It was a new and unnatural pleasure to me 
to nm counter to my feelings, and I imagined 
I should become unhumanized at last, and be 
able to live very happily, or at least contentedly, 
though Uving apart from my fellows, and 
unconnected with them by any silver chain of 
sjrmpathy. 

I became feverish, irritable, and though 
indulging occasionally in hysterical laughter, 
the smile of happiness was a stranger to my 
lips. 

What my guardian thought of my manner, 
or whether or not he ever perceived any change 
in me, I cannot say, but he thought fit to 
change his tactics, and now tried the con- 
ciliatory plan. Of the two, this was more 
horrible to me than the other, I shrank so 
from his attentions ; yet it was most difficult 
to avoid them. 

If I absented myself from his society, I 
received a hint from Lady Bernard that " I 
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might be more respectful to my guardian, 
more civil to her nephew," so I was obhged 
to make the eflfort. 

Lord D'ArviUe wished me to sing duets 
with him ; but my voice being a deep contralto, 
and his a gruff basso, the effect produced was 
of a growling kind, which was anything but 
agreeable ; however, he seemed to admire it 
exceedingly, and, no doubt, thought I did also, 
at all events, his part in the performance ; for 
man on better terms with himself and his 
accomplishments, it woiild be difficult to 
encounter. 

He brought " Hassan " with him, that I 
might resume my rides, and the lively spring 
with which I bounded into the saddle, his 
vanity mistook for the result of pleasure at the 
idea of riding with him 1 So one ride was 
enough. 

Oh ! how bitterly I would weep some- 
times at the close of a day spent with 
him. 

But they were not all tears of sorrow, or if 
they were, it was that " sorrow of the world, 
which working death." One tear which feU 
silently, but scalding as it went, till it seemed 
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my heart felt the scald — ^was for faithless 
Lionel, and this I found rolling down uncon- 
sciously in gentler hours ; but, there were wild 
floods of passions for my accursed fate, and 
burning tears of shame at my abasement, 
which overwhelmed me in the night watches. 
I despised, I abhorred myself for having 
thought for one moment of marrying my 
guardian, and I determined to settle my fate 
without more delay ; to tell his lordship once 
and for ever that I never would be his, that 
the idea of marriage at all was abhorrent to 
me, and that my intention was, to consecrate 
my life to the service of religion ; for in my 
blindness, I mistook the sting of wounded 
pride and crushed affection which led me to 
recoil from the world's gay allurements, for a 
feeling of distaste for, and repugnance to 
earthly vanity. 

Have not others so deceived themselves ? 

In our intercourse, no allusion was ever 
made to the past, by tacit agreement it 
seemed suffered to lie buried in silence, and 
the name of Mr. Grey was never by any chance 
mentioned. 

At length, the dreaded period arrived, when 
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Lord D*Arville was to make what he called 
his " last appeal/* « 

It so chanced that, at the moment, I was in 
one of my apathetic moods: I heard him 
with perfect indifference — with dulled sensa- 
tions ; for having so often anticipated the 
time with horror, it had grown familiar to 
my imagination. I was cool — composed — 
poUte. 

My old lover construed my manner fa- 
vourably to his suit, for accustomed to be 
received with such passionate indignation, 
this silence, this gentleness, was a surprise to 
him, and one of a pleasing nature more- 
over. 

We were together in the drawing-room, 
having just concluded what he called, "an 
hour's practising," in which he had been sing- 
ing, and playing duets between piano and 
concertina. 

He conmaenced the attack by favouring me 
with a long, marked stare, and then seeing me 
rise to change my position, he advanced and 
seized my hand. 

'* Now, Isola," he began, " who was right ? 
did I not say in time you'd learn to like me ? 
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eh ? Of course, you only wanted to know me, 
to be able to estimate my affection at its 
proper value ; but you were such a naughty 
little puss — such a provoking little jade, there 
was no doing anything with you. Come — 
confess your past sins — ^beg pardon, and let 
us kiss and forgive !" 

As he spoke, he attempted to draw me 
towards him, and to inflict upon me the burn- 
ing seal of forgiveness. I drew back — not 
quickly, but with sufficient hauteur in the 
action to shew him T was in earnest. 

" There you are again — the proudest little 
devil I ever saw, 'pon my life ! I like you for 
it though — it's just as I should wish my wife 
to be ; but you must learn to be yielding and 
kind to your husband, Isola." 

I started as if stung. • 

" Now what's that for? really these women 
are the plague of one's life — with so many 
airs and graces as they have, it's quite per- 
plexing ; but you must listen to reason, my 
dear, and not carry your coquettish game too 
far. I'm not a man to be trifled with, and 
I've already borne more from you than I ever 
did from any woman living." 
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'' It's high time now that we came to a right 
understanding. I start for Italy shortly, and 
I intend taking you with me, that we may 
spend the honeymoon together imder sunny 
skies : I've an idea that the cold heart of my 
" Isola bella," will melt into love when she 
finds herself in the vicinity of her lovely name- 
sake, and she'll thank her stars for having 
such a nice husband. I know you women 
better than you know yourselves," and with 
an air of extreme self-sufficiency, he rose and 
surveyed his lengthy form downwards, with 
admiring eyes. Lounging then to the chimney 
glass, he took a review of the upper part of 
his agreeable form, and coolly conunenced 
arranging his neckcloth, whilst he continued, 
as if to himself. 

" Yes — you'd better leave the arrangement 
of everything to me, and I'll manage it satis- 
factorily ; in my opinion, the sooner the 
matter is settled — ^marriage over I mean — ^the 
better — ^then Paris, Marseilles, Civita Vecchia, 
or Genoa, perhaps — ^Rome for the Holy Week, 
of course, back to town for the season — 
nothing could be better — do capitally — capi- 
tally. Well," turning to me, " how soon can 

VOL. III. K 
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you be ready ? You must have a handsome 
trousseau, not spare expense you know, but 
have everything comme il faut. Bless me I 
am rhyming — ^ha ! ha ! I've no idea how long 
these matters take to arrange, but I should 
say no time should be lost in making prepara- 
tions for the ' auspicious event.' Meanwhile I 
must go back to D'Arville, and give orders for 
a few alterations and improvements which I 
have in contemplation there, and I suppose 
that in two or three weeks' time, if I return 
here, I shall find you quite prepared for the 
change in your position. Of coiurse," he 
added, after* a pause, "the ceremony will take 
place here — ^much better for many reasons — 
quieter, more private — ^parade and fuss I 
hate, and it's all humbug after aQ." 

Several times in the course of these remarks 
I had turned my thoughts inwards, and asked 
myself the questions — " am I dreaming ?" 
" Is this some dismal nightmare ?" or, " am 
r mad ?" " Am I the Isola of a year ago ? of 
six months back?" It seemed impossible! 
It was all a horrid phantasy : but I suppose 
there was something in my face which told my 
guardian as he looked at me, that the afiair 
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would not be settled quite so smoothly as he 
had pictured to himself, for, after a moment's 
pause, he approached nearer, and with boyish 
playfulness slapping my hand with his glove, 
endeavoured to seize it, saying while he did 
so — 

" Why, how now ? You adorable dark 
angel ! I thought it was all agreed upon — 
that you had come to your senses, and we 
were to have no more maiden bashfulness, and 
all that humbug." 

" Your lordship must be undeceived then," 
I said with a great effort. 

" How so ? how undeceived ? what do you 
mean now ?" 

" I do not intend manying you, my lord — - 
or — or any one." 

"Eh! what's that?" 

" It is my inteijtion, Sir, to lead a single 
life, and devote xcSyseK to the service of — of — " 
there was a choking in my throat here-^ 
" religion." 

"What next? That's capital— ha! ha! 
ha!" and my guardian gave a coarse horse- 
laugh. "Religion — ^the old story — ^'pon my 
Ufe," he added, while a sardonic smile stole 

K 2 
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over his face, " I'm beginning to think. Miss 
Isola, that youVe been crossed in love — ^had 
that deUcate, touching little affair — a * disap-^ 
pointment ' — ' blighting of young affections,' 
or whatever it's called. It looks very like 
it really, for it always leads to a fancy in girls 
for mewing themselves up in a convent — ^to 
renouncing the world — ^turning pious, and so 
on. 

" Isn't that it ? come now — ^make me your 
fether-confessor, you'll find me a very jolly 
one, and I'll absolve you of everything you 
ever committed, for one kiss of those ruby 
lips, a very cheap absolution. Will you ?" 

"I should feel extremely obhged if your 
lordship would abstain from using insulting 
expressions to me." 

"Bless me, we're grand are we! anger 
and indignation become you ; a little flashing 
and fury light up your features, and give a 
fiery effect, which is an agreeable variety now 
and then, (now and then only, however, you 
musn't give me too much of it) and all about 
a kiss 'tool * What's the harm of a little 
kiss?' 'Gin a body — ^kiss a body, need a 
body cry ?' &c. You're too prudish by half, 
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young lady, and want some of the nonsense 
taken out of you/' 

He continued running on in this strain, 
and I rose to leave the room ; but he placed 
himself between me and the door, and would 
not let me pass. 

" No ! you're a caged bird, my lady, and 
I intend to talk to you, and look at you as 
much, and as long as I like ; devilish fine 
girl to be sure ! too bad really for such a 
splendid creature to have to play the part of 
*the love-sick maid,' very bad management 
on your part, my dear, better have had me 
at once, as you see you're obUged to come to 
that at last. Poor dear girl ! breaking her 
heart for -a fellow who went oflp and left her, 
sad case really; it gives me a running at 
the eyes to think of it. Miss Brand too — 
the beauty plajring the * love-sick maidl' 
Who'd have thought it? too rich, 'pon my 
soul!" 

"Will your lordship be good enough to 
stand aside, and allow me to open the 
door?" 

** You seem in a great fidget — very anxious 
to leave your poor guardian, don't Uke being 
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told that you Ve been making a fool of yourself 
I suppose, eh ? is that it." 

"Again, I ask you. Lord D'Arville, to 
permit mie to leave your most hateful presence ; 
what demoniacal pleasure you can find in 
tormenting me thus, I cannot think ; but 
I consider your conduct most unkind, and 
most ungentlemanhke/' 

^ "What kindness can you expect at my 
hands, when you obstinately persevere in 
running counter to my wishes ? As you sow, 
you must reap ; and as to your assertion of 
my conduct being ' ungentlemanhke,' I would 
not bear such a remark from any one but 
yourself; only knowing what a hot passionate 
girl you are, unaware of what you. are saying 
always, I am willing to make excuses for 
you. I shall not do so much longer, however, 
and must request that such rudeness is not 
repeated/* 

" And I, Lord D' Arville, must request that 
you do not make it necessary for me to speak 
so plainly. I call things by their right names, 
and if y^^ *^^^* ^® ^^^ rudeness, I shall 
complain of it as such." 

« Well — ^well, no more about it, go as soon 
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as you like," and he threw the door open, 
" only remember — " I had vanished from his 
sight. 

Lord D'Arville left Serle, giving us to 
understand that he went for the purpose of 
carrying out his plan respecting his marriage, 
and to arrange about settlements, &c., and 
when he was gone, I seemed to breathe more 
freely again. 

Occasionally, Lady Bernard made allusion 
to my *' approaching nuptials," and said it 
was high time I thought about it, and made 
preparations; but I invariably evaded her 
questions by leaving the room, excepting on 
one occasion, when she took me to task some- 
what sharply, saying, 

" Upon my word. Miss Brand, your con- 
duct is very extraordinary, such indifference, 
at such a time, is exceedingly strange, and 
I must request that for my nephew's sake 
you exert yourself; there is a box of things 
arrived from Paris, and another from London, 
why do not you make your selection? we 
can't keep the people's goods for ever." 

"I do not want any of the articles," I 
repUed ; " if you choose to make arrangements 
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for a wedding which is never to take place, 
you must do so, I cannot hinder you, but I 
must be excused taking a part in so useless 
a task." 

The words, "obstinate mule,'' "young 
idiot," were audible in muttered accents, and 
" I never was so plagued in my life," came 
out in louder tones, " I don't know why I 
should be either," " a good for nothing girl," 
" ought to be sent to a mad-house." 

I had determined in my own mind how to 
act, they might make what arrangements they 
pleased for the marriage — ^I might be dragged 
to the fool of the altar, but the fatal " yes," 
should never pass my lips ; yet I felt far from 
composed, even with this line of conduct fixed 
upon, and a vague and horrible fear took 
possession of me when thinking of one of the 
expressions used by Lady Bernard — " she 
ought to be sent to a mad-house !" What if 
in their cruel malignity they were to call me 
mad ! O God ! it was too horrible. 

I had heard of people being falsely and 
wickedly called so, when their wills were 
opposed to their enemies, and if my guardian 
chose to spread that fearful report of his 
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ward, what could hinder him ? Might I not 
be condemned to years of captivity — of 
torture ! One night, this thought took such 
agonizing hold upon me, that I almost deter- 
mined on taking flight from Serle, of hiding 
myself from my persecutors, but how could I 
do so? How evade detection? and what 
would it benefit me ? discovery was certain, 
and would not this strange flight be taken as 
proof-positive of insanity? No, there was 
nothing to be done, but to endeavour to gain 
composure, strength of mind, and patience — 
yes, something besides, I must endeavour to 
forget the past ; and sure 

*' Of all afflictions taught a lover yet, 
'Tis sure the hardest science to forget !"* 

The best way to forget one's own troubles, 
is to think of the sorrows of other people, and 
in endeavouring to do this, there, was one 
person who came frequently before my mind's 
eyes, not certainly in the garb of sorrow, for 
no doubt she was in some respects very happy, 
but stiU under a cloud, from being unforgiven 

♦ Pope. 
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by her aunt, and consequently with darkened 
prospects, as regarded pecuniary matters. 

Her name was never mentioned at Serle, 
Lady Bernard carefully avoided any allusion 
to her undutiful niece ; but I could see that 
she missed her little, soft, gentle companion, 
very much indeed, at times ; and seeing this, 
I often endeavoured to excite an interest in 
the breast of the old lady, relative to the 
well-being of that most wilful young 
one. 

" If Rose were here," I exclaimed, one day, 
" how she would enUven us/' 

"Yes, a couple of headstrong, unmanage- 
able girls, you'd pull well together," and the 
old dame began twirUng her thumbs, and 
indulging in that peculiar 'sifflement,' in 
which she was so accomplished. 

" I wonder where she is now, and what 
she's doing ?" 

" No good, you may be sure." 

" Nursing her baby, very likely ; no doubt 
it's a little beauty, are you not very desirous 
of seeing it. Lady Bernard P" 

"No, what should I wish to see it for? 
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If it takes after its mother, it won't come to 
much good; babies, indeed! there are too 
many already in existence, and their parents 
ought to be ashamed of themselves, for 
bringing little wretches into the world, only 
to be a burden on the parish in which they 
• are bom.*' 

"We'll hope your little nephew will 
never have to receive parish bounty, Madam." 

" Indeed ! I think it's very likely, with 
such a wild, dissipated father as he has 
got, a mother without a penny of fortune; 
Where's he to find friends, I should like to 
know?" 

"You draw a most dismal picture, cer- 
tainly, but I hope there is not the remotest 
likelihood of its ever being realized." 

" It would be a proper judgment upon the 
parents, for the sin of disobedience." ' 

" Oh, Lady Bernard I how can you speak 
so unkindly ! but I am sure, that if you had 
your great-nephew in your arms, you would 
think very differently." 

" Pooh, pooh ! hold your tongue." 

"They say he's a magnificent Kttle 
feUow." 
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"Rubbish — of course, the foohsh mother 
would say that, if it were ever such a mess of 
a thing. I know all about it." 

" But Lady Bernard," I pleaded, " suppos- 
ing poverty in its direst form came upon this 
poor Kttle innocent, I'm afraid there are no 
poor laws in Jerusalem to take cognizance of 
his case— what's to be done ?" 

"Eh!" cried the aged lady, stopping in 
her perambulation through the apartment, 
"no poor laws in Jerusalem? then there 
ought to be, or Bose had no business to go 
there ; children ought to be bom in proper 
Christian places ; it ought to have been taken 
into consideration. That's another proof of 
folly, don't talk to me." 

" But I think— " 

" I don't care what you think, I've nothing 
to do with Mr. Reginald Compton's child, 
it's the place of his friends to concern them- 
selves about it ; so I beg you won't mention 
the subject again." 

No symptoms of mollifying, but on the 
contrary, increased irritation ; so I consi- 
dered it prudent to say no more then, but 
await a more favourable moment for bring- 
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ing the matter forward. An appearance of 
anxiety, on my part, to cause a reconciliation, 
wonld I knew only defeat my object ; my 
knowledge of Lady Bernard's character told 
me this, and when I saw her compress her 
lips, and fold her arms in a peculiar way 
she had of doing, I felt it was not the. 
moment for producing an effect upon her 
adamantine heart. 
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CHAPTER XII. ■ 

" Thou art not steep'd in golden languors^ 
No tranced summer calm is thine. 

Ever varying Madeline. 
Thro' light and shadow thou dost range. 
Sadden glances, sweet and strange, 
Delicious spites and darling angers. 

And airy forms of flitting change." 

TENNYSON. 

r 

"My Dearest Isola, 

" Condole with me ! a fearful thing is about 
to happen ! I must tell you, that you may in 
friendly sjrmpathy join your tears to mine, and 
I send herewith a small lachiymatory to 
contain the precious drops. Compassionate 
my sad lot ! 

" By the inscrutable decree of fate, I find 
myself about to espouse that dreadful creature, 
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that ghoul-like monster, whom you know IVe 
always detested, that Charles Compton ! ! ! 
Horrible, is it not ? 

"You'll wonder how I ever consented to 
immolate myself in such a manner, and I'm 
sure I cannot relieve you of your wonderment. 

" However, I mean to teaze him to death, to 
worry his life out : but it's a sad fate, to be 
doomed to act thus by a human being, is it 
not? 

" No — darling, I am the happiest, the most 
enviable of mortals, though you'll never 
beUeve me to be so, because you don't 
know that wretched doomed being as I do. 
He is the very dearest, dear fellow, CharUe is. 
I always thought so, but it's only quite 
recently that he has made the discovery that 
he cares for me ; and then, would you believe 
in the insanity of the man, because he happens 
to be poor now, he was going to treat me in 
cruellest way possible ! 

" Had I been a beggar girl, I know he 
would have proposed directly ; but his abomi- 
nable, invincible pride was such, dear, dear 
fellow, that he wouldn't ask me to be his wife. 
So absurd ! 
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** How it came about at last, Tm sme I 
cannot tell jroo, but I think mamma saw the 
creature's folly, and gave him a helping hand — 
darling mamma ! She knew that his poverty 
is only temporary, because he is sure, sure to 
get on in his profession, he is so very — very 
clever, and then he's heir to an uncle who is 
reputed exceedingly wealthy, so that there is 
no fear in the end ; and until this said uncle 
choose to bid adieu to this uncomfortable 
world, mamma will give us enough to live 
upon quietly. 

"You, Isola mia, will no doubt, in your 
sagesse, shake your head like the rest of the 
wise folks at the idea of my living " quietly," 
he even has the impertinence to do so, for like 
every one else, he thinks me a silly, extrava- 
gant girl : but, cara arnica, don't be shocked, 
I'm going to be a useful member of society at 
last, I've hit upon an expedient for increasing 
oup income famously. I intend taking in 
washing and mangling I Shan't I mangle the 
things with a vengeance ? and I wish you to 
give me your custom, and to get me a 1 you 
can. ril 'get up,' (I believe that's the 
term), Lady Bernard's stiff starched ruffs and 
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cuffs in first-rate style, and all commands shall 
be carefully and expeditiously executed. 

" To show my economic tendency, I intend 
being married in calico, and if you are my 
bridesmaid, which of course you will be, if 
you don't turn Qrey first (!) I shall expect you 
to be habited in a robe of similar simplicity." 

So, at last, the scales had fallen from his 
eyes ! and he saw the haven of rest : rest, did 
his unquiet heart seek repose? not yet 
certainly, but' he was not IScely to find it on 
the restless bosom of Leila Compton. In her 
wilfulness, her caprices, her thousand and one 
changes and fancies, there was constant 
variety ; there was a new charm in every phase 
of her ever-varying character, whilst his 
earnest spirit, his persevering, untiring energy, 
his manly straight-forwardness, would act as 
a balance to her volatile disposition : they were 
admirably matched. 

" And now I must tell you of something no 
less interesting. The lovely and accomplished 
Miss Rice is about to be conducted to the 
hjrmeneal altar ! ! ! ! Yes, really, and by a 
most extraordinary cock-a-too man, bearing 
the euphonious name of Barleycrop 1 ! 
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" It is the strangest affair possible, you 
never heard or saw anything so amusing in 
your life. She spent ai few days here a little 
while ago, and previous to coming, sent us 
a curious little note, which I must give 
'verbatim.' 

" ' My sweet Leila, 
" ' Will you be shocked if I ask your kind 
permission to bring my de^-r friend ' mon ami/ 
as the French say, Mr. Barleycrop? You 
know we are to be united in the tender ties 
of saintly matrimony shortly, so that there 
will be nothing improper in his accompanying 
me, (I study propriety you know, dear), and 
my Croppy will delight you all I am sure : he 
is so superior — ^his — ^is real bon ton — such 
suavity of manner, such a distinguished air, 
such learning, and information in his agreeable 
converse, and his dear person is so elegant — 
his whiskers — ^his boots — everything is perfect 
and unexceptionable! but alasl no poor 
description of mind could ever do credit to 
the glorious original I must let you see him 
to appreciate highly his numerous attractions ; 
his dress too, I am forgetting that, but it is 
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not the least distinguishing thing about my 
Croppy, my beloved, that his taste in dress is 
unrivalled, or at least unequalled, and his 
jewellery is beautiful ; such delicious scents, 
too as he has on his handkerchief, (best 
cambric) — ^he has given me some of them — the 
scents I 'mean — and I assure you, that the 
sweet odour fiUs the apartment which I enter 
in a manner which people pronounce over- 
powering ; * XXX extract,' it must be, but 
O, he always gets the best things, a noble, 
generous, dear man, he is — and he is to be 
mine — all mine ! I feel the prospect quite a 
responsibihty, or rather there is responsibility 
in the prospect before me, but he is so devoted, 
poor fellow ! that I am not in the least jealous ; 
and my only fear is, lest I should wound his 
tender, dear susceptibilities inadvertently. 

" * Once, I was unfortunate enough to do 
this, while casually alluding to that dark 
young friend of yours, Miss Brand. 

" ' Just as young lovers will do, I aflFected 
to have been jealous on one occasion of his 
attention to her: I said (all affectation, of 
course), ' dear Croppy, you made my heart 
ache once by the manner in which you looked 
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at that girl/ You should have seen how he 
coloured ! how the indignant flush o'erspread 
his distinguished counltenance ! 

" ' It vexed me so, to think how by my play- 
ful folly I had wounded the feeUngs of the 
noblest of men, and flying into his arms, 
(quite allowable now you know) I assured 
him that the mean feeling of jealousy had no 
abidmg place in my fond bosom, and that it 
was only my devotion to his own dear self 
which had made me feign a feeling to which 
I was a stranger: of course, I never could 
have thought for one instant, you know, that 
such a girl as that — so very dark and imperious 
looking, could have any attraction for a man 
of his taste, who loves quiet, unobtrusive little 
things like myself. Nothing so absurd I 
assure you ever crossed my mind, but such 
is the depth, the intensity of his passion for 
me, that it was, at least, a quarter of an hour 
before he recovered his composure after this 
unkind remark of mine. How careful should 
we be, when dealing with hearts devoted and 
sensitive I and T have mentioned this little 
episode in the history of my love, that when 
the time comes — as it will one day, for you, 
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(don't despair sweetest Leila, you may have a 
lover yet), you may take warning by my ex- 
perience, and spare your adorer a pang of 
sorrow, and yourself one of regret. With all 
the love I am allowed to spare, to yourself 
and dear mamma, I remain, 

" ' Very truly yours, 

" * CONSTANTIA RiCe/ 

" They came, these fond young lovers, and 
I wish you could have been here to see them ! 
I must tell you that they arrived together. 
Miss Rice driving the gentleman over herself 
in her celebrated pony carriage ; and uncom- 
fortable indeed the poor man looked, occupy- 
ing the undignified position of dummy at her 
side. 

" Estabhshed in the house, she seemed to 
regard him in the light of a mischievous boy, 
who was never for a moment to be trusted 
out of her sight ; she followed him hither and 
thither, and did not leave him in peace for a 
second. 'Where is Barleycrop?' resounded 
through the house the whole day ; and Bar- 
leycrop was found, and a pair of loving arms 
were thrown around him, and kisses one, two 
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and tliree were impressed on his unwilling 
lips. Once, when the lost sheep was found 
aftdr a long search, I was present, and the 
scene enacted was of a most touching nature. 

" ' My beloved T exclaimed Miss Rice with 
gushing fervour, ' thou art here then — ^here— 
and I have sought thee long ! gladden my 
eyes with a fond smile, first passion of this 
trembling heart ! Ah, Barleycrop ! my friends 
here can appreciate my affection : from long 
acquaintance they know the treasures of love 
this heart has to lavish, but you, dearest, have 
yet to learn the extent of my devotion.' 

" ' Exceedingly gratifying, very much so 
indeed, very much so, quite overwhelming, 
but permit me to 'suggest Miss — adorable' 
Constantia, a slight degree of self-command ; 
we re observed you know, observed.' 

" * And what of that, dearest ? are you 
ashamed of a pure, virtuous affection ? f am 
not, I glory in it ; it is the highest, holiest 
feeling next to a — a — ^mother's.' 

" * Hush, my dear Miss Rice : all eyes are 
upon us, every ear is open, will you — will 
you,' he cried in desperation, ' take a walk ? a 
gentle promenade in the shrubbery ?' 
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" 'Why, Croppy, you dear boy, it is pouring 
with rain, and sweet as would be the pleasure 
of a ramble with you in those sylvan shades, 
in any weather, yet I really cannot, must not, 
in the new and affecting relation in which I 
stand to you, permit you to expose yourself to 
a fresh attack of rheumatism on my account/ 

" ' Oh ! oh ! what nonsense to be sure — to 
be sure ; rheumatism indeed ! — ^ha ! ha !' 

" ' But you told me, you know — ' 

" ' Told you what. Ma'am ? impossible ! 
rheumatism in me. Ma'am ?' 

" * I know you did say something about it, 
my love.' 

" ' Hush, I implore you,' (in a lower tone) 
'hang the woman — I-^I — do sing Miss 
Compton, do, do now like an ineffable angel 
as you are — ^thank you, thank you, thank 
you, thank — bless my soul what an unlucky 
devil I am !' (sotto voce). 

" Poor Miss Rice ! I do pity her, dear 
Isola, and whether wisely or not, when my 
song was concluded, and Mr. Barleycrop had 
done complimenting me, I turned to him, and 
to improve matters in that quarter, I addressed 
him thus : 
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" ' How very happy you ought to be, my 
dear Sir, in becoming possessed of our old 
friend. Miss Rice. I congratulate you most 
warmly, and think you may consider yourself 
a highly favoured individual, for the lady has 
been very much sought after, I can assure 
you/ (So she has been by fortune 
hunters). 

" ' You don't say so — ^you flatter me, now 
don't you — don't you?'. 

" ' She is so sweet-tempered and amiable, 
that I think any man might safely trust his 
happiness in her hands.' 

" ' You think so ? really— really ?' 

" ' Indeed, I do — and then her devotion to 
yourself is most flattering.' 

" ' So it is — so it is.' 

" ' She will make an admirable wife, I feel 
assured, and your tastes assimilate charm- 
ingly: indeed, T can only augur bliss from 
such a union. There should be congeniaUty 
of taste in all such cases, and in the present 
instance it seems complete ; but you must not 
deprive us altogether of our friend — ^you 
must still allow her to remain at Hurst 
Grange.' 
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"'O, certainly, certainly, pretty little 
property it is ; it charmed me do you know, 
quite as much as my insignificant place did 
our amiable friend — quite singular, but it did 
— it did, do you know ?' 

" Indeed, Isola, it seems the most admirable 
match, nothing could be better, and I 
sincerely wish the darlings all happiness : the 
wedding is to take place shortly, and I need 
hardly tell you that it is to be graced by my 
presence, and that I anticipate rare amuse- 
ment on the solemn occasion." 

I quite wished that I also could be present 
to witness the wedding of two such hearts ; 
well, it was certainly the best thing for both 
parties — good luck to them ! 

Much I pondered upon Leila's prospects, 
and with an earnest hope that she might be 
happy in her choice : how joyous she seemed 
in her anticipations ! was it, the weakness of 
our nature, or was it a peculiar selfishness of 
mine, when thinking of her, to have my 
thoughts drawn to my own very different 
case ? I tried fo overcome this feeling, and to 
drown my self-bemoanings, in pleasing re- 

VOL. III. L 
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flections upon her brighter lot ; but I am not 
quite sure that I succeeded, indeed, my 
thoughts seemed to come back with a stronger 
rebound to my own troubles. 

It was soon obvious that preparations were 
going on at Serle for the event contemplated 
by Lady Bernard ; namely, the marriage of 
her nephew with his refractory ward; the 
house underwent a thorough turning out, 
scrubbing, and purifying, to fit it for the holy 
ceremony there to take place. 

Connected with the house, was a private 
chapel, which also was painted up and re- 
adorned. The officiating clergyman was paid 
by Lady Bernard for performing the sacred 
duties of the church, though he did not hold 
the office of domestic chaplain exactly ; con- 
sequently, it was a cooked up sort of ministry, 
and the spiritual food provided for the 
old lady, was of. a most palateable kind. 

Weary of hearing this smooth-tongued man. 
I frequently attended service at a village a 
mile or two off; but to this Lady Bernard 
objected, saying that it was the duty of every 
person to attend the " parish church ;" and her 
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chapel standing in lieu thereof, she begged I 
would go there, instead of wandering off by 
myself she didn't know where. 

This was an annoyance I felt very much ; 
the chapel atmosphere being so thoroughly 
impregnated with the Bernard flavour. 
However, I tried to be submissive — ^tried 
hard, thinking of my lost Grace, and her 
dying lessons, and wondering what was 
hidden in the future — ^what destiny was in 
store for me ; and endeavouring to commit my 
way to One above, and to trust in him. I 
awaited with all the patience I could com- 
mand the next move in the grand game of 
life. 

At length, on the amval of the letters one 
day, I noticed that Lady Bernard had one 
from Lord D'Arville, and that she looked very 
grave on reading it ; what could it contain ? 
I was after a while informed. 

" You will be sorry to hear that his lord- 
ship cannot make arrangements for the wed- 
ding to take place at the early period he had 
hoped." . 

"Indeed, what does Lord D'Arville 
say?" 

L 2 
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"That the 'rascally lawyers/ such is his 
expression, annoy him very much with their 
delays, and that the arrangements cannot be 
completed for some Httle time." 

" Poor man ! it's a great pity he gives 
himself so much trouble/' 

"Ah! you'll rue your ungrateful conduct 
some day. Miss Brand." 

I laughed : " Well, I've a reprieve, how- 
ever/' 

# * * « 

I had a reprieve, and wrote to inform 
Lady Ravensden thereof; this was her 
answer : 

" My dear girl, 

" Did 1 not tell you that if you left your 
matters in my hands, all would be well ? No 
doubt, you have been somewhat mystified ; for 
I have been unwilling to raise hopes which 
might never be realized; and, as our corres- 
pondence was intercepted, it is as well, perhaps, 
for other reasons, that I made no particular 
allusion to the progress of affairs. 

" Now, however, I think I may venture to 
enlighten you a little, as things are wdl in 
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train, and an explosion, sooner or later, is 
certain. 

" You must know, then, that in consequence 
of a letter I received while staying at Ashwoods, 
from Reginald Compton (then in Paris), the 
contents of which letter I communicated to Mr, 
Grey, and over which we consulted together, 
it was determined that Grey should act as my 
agent, and should himself repair to Paris to 
unravel the mystery of your affairs, and 
ascertain, if possible, something more definite 
relative to your birth, which I know has 
preyed upon your mind, and given you much 
uneasiness. Mr. Grey went as I wished, and 
has been indefatigable in his endeavours 
to accomphsh the purpose he has in view. 
He has discovered a clue to the disappearance 
of your fortune ; and Master D'Arville will 
be made to look fooUsh one of these days, I 
fancy; but he is obliged to proceed with 
caution, lest the fox should discover him to be 
on his scent, and by buying over important 
witnesses, give us the sUp. Reginald Compton 
and Mr. Grey though, will, I think, manage 
matters between them." 

I was pleased — yet disappointed. My 
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peconiaiy interests were evidently all tliaf 
my kind friend was thinking about ; and 
these gave me less uneasiness than aught 
else. 

Did her ladyship know that Mr. Grey was 
about to be married to another. Would she 
forgive him his perfidy ? 

It was evident, he was exerting himself on 
my behalf to insure her forgiveness wh^i his 
baseness was known. And my birth, was that 
question to be made a matter for Mr. Grey's 
investigation? 

I shrank within myself at the bare idea. 
I seemed to grow less and less, till I felt that 
I was indeed, as my guardian had told me — 
"nobody at all." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

*• The rainbow in her loveliest dress, is but the child of 
showers. 
And ever do the dewdrops sleep with summer's sweetest 
flowers/* 

UBS, HBNKT LYNCH, 

*' Good morning, Lady Bernard." 

" Don't wish me good morning." 

^' Madam?" 

A dark cloud lay gloomily on the old lady's 
brow, as these few words were interchanged ; 
and, looking at her more attentively, I observed 
that she was considerably discomposed. 

" What is the matter ?" I ventm^d to en- 
quire, as I took my seat at the breakfast-table. 

'' The matter is this, Miss Brand, that 
you're a young lady who was born seemingly 
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to be a cause of trouble to every one un- 
lucky enough to have anything to do with 

you." 

" I am sorry to hear you say so. And may 
I ask in what way I have been the cause of 
bringing trouble upon you, Madam ?" 

Lady Bernard twirled her thumbs, looking 
indignant, and very white ; -and for some 
minutes did not vouchsafe me an answer ; at 
length, she said, with her back turned to- 
wards me, and her eyes looking out of the 
window : 

" It is an unfortunate thing for my nephew 
that he ever had anything to do with you or 
your affairs, and that your father in his dotage 
should have confided such a troublesome girl 
as you to his care. It was a most unfortunate 
thing, truly ; and now — after all the trouble 
and responsibihty he has had, to meet with 
this return. It is shameful 1" 

" But, Lady Bernard, pray be more explicit. 
Tell me what I have done to meet with this 
severe language. On one subject, enough has 
been said ; but with regard to my affairs, if 
they occasion my guardian any trouble, I can 
only be sorry for it, and be ready to do any- 
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thing he may advise, to get a living for myself. 
I wish to do this without delay." 

"Tut — ^tut — don't try to deceive me any 
more. You'd feign ignorance, I dare say, till 
you think the matter's ripe ; but, in doing so, 
you don't increase my respect for your cha- 
racter, which, by-the-bye, was never very high. 
As you're so ingenuous, however, perhaps 
you'll answer me a few questions. What is 
the meaning, then. Miss Brand, of all this 
fuss — ^this enquiry set on foot by that old 
woman, Lady Ravensden, and that man with 
whom you've so disgraced yourself — this 
enquiry relative to your property ? What 
right had they interfering with your affairs, 
and prying into things that didn't concern 
them, eh?" 

I began a reply ; but the irate dame inter- 
rupted me, by saying, sarcastically : 

" Of course, it is natural that Mr. 

whatever the man's name is, being next door 
to a beggar, should be desirous of benefiting 
himself by marriage, and of being certain of 
the cash before he burdens himself with such 
an incumbrance as you are likely to prove ; 
that's natural enough, and he'd have been a 

L 3 
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fool had he not done so. Still, I can't help 
thinking, that spite against your gnardian has 
inclined you to put them up to this inquiry, 
which exposes all his lordship's affairs — ^his 
most private business transactions. It's just 
like you — ^you Kttle ungrateful minx, and it 
would serve you right to turn you out of my 
house instantly ; that old woman ought to be 
burnt as a witch, and as to Sniggleby — hang- 
ing is too good for him — ^the reptile !" 

White with rage, and her eyes flashing fire. 
Lady Bernard delivered herself of this speech, 
which tallied in part with the account I had 
received from Lady Ravensden, but left me 
still without the particulars, which I anxiously 
awaited. I hastened to assure her that my 
unwelcomed presence should annoy her no 
longer — that with Lady Ravensden I was 
certain of a kind welcome, or with the Comp- 
tons, and that, that very afternoon, I should be 
happy to betake myself to other quarters. 

Whilst engaged in making arrangements 
for leaving, I was summoned to the drawing- 
room, to receive a visitor — ^Lady Bernard was 
out driving. 

I turned very sick and faint when the card 
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was put into my hand, and for a moment 
hesitated whether I should go down, or not ; 
but calming myself by a great eflFort, after a 
few minutes in which I prayed hard for pa- 
tience and fortitude, I at length summoned 
courage and repaired to the drawing-room. 

There stood Mr. Grey. 

With mingled emotions I gazed upon him. 
Pleasure and annoyance — ^hope and fear — ^love 
and hate — joy and sorrow possessed me in 
turns ; but I struggled hard to appear un- 
moved — shook hands with him — ^and repUed 
to his greeting in accents as unfaltering as I 
could command. 

Mr. Grey looked astonished at my imusual 
manner, and remained standing after I had 
seated myself. I carefully avoided meeting 
his eye, which I felt was fixed upon me^ and 
awaited with compressed hp, and beating 
heart the opening of our conversation. My 
visitor, however, remained silent, and the pause 
was so awkward, that I was compelled to 
break it by saying : 

" I presume, Mr. Grey, you bring me some 
news of my kind friend Lady Ravensden, who 
has been so good as to interest herself in my 
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behalf, and — I have much pleasure in thank- 
ing you for taking the great trouble, which I 
understand you to have done, in elucidating a 
mysterious matter — ^this melting away of my 
fortune — ^it is very — ^kind of you, indeed, but 
what a curse this money is ! vile, hateful 
stuff!" 

My companion would not speak, but he 
approached nearer to me, so near that I could 
feel his breath upon my forehead, and put out 
his hand to make me raise my face, while he 
said in his own old tone — 

"Isolar 

I started back, and rose angrily. 

" Isola — ^what is this ? Miss Brand, you are 
ill — ^what is the matter ?" 

" I am quite well, Mr. Grey, I thank you; 
you need give yourself no uneasiness." 

" Then you are angry — ^what has offended 
you?" 

I could not be angry with him for not 
pressing a suit, of which my guardian dis- 
approved, nor because he preferred another 
woman for his wife ; yet conceal my chagrin, 
it seemed was impossible. I was sorry at 
having permitted this interview, which would 
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only add to my mortification, but retreat was 
hopeless. I must go through with it ; nerving 
myself afiresh, therefore, I began : 

" The purpose of your visit here, Mr. Grey, 
I presume, is to inform me how matters, in 
which I am concerned, are progressing, will 
you be kind enough to give me that informa- 
tion.'' 

" No, Miss Brand — ^not until another pur- 
pose of my visit is fulfilled. My chief reason 
for coming hgre was to ascertain the cause of 
your strange, fickle, inexpUcable conduct — to 
know how a woman, such as I considered you 
to be — ^with a well-spring of passion, of ear- 
nestness, and of truthfulness in her heart, 
could pUght her faith in the solemn manner 
you did to me, and then scatter the recollec- 
tion of it to the winds ! Treat a man whom 
you knew loved you deeply and faithfully, and 
with all the strength of a strongman's nature, 
with the utmost cruelty — abuse your power 
over me so shamefully as to shake my confi- 
dence in all things good and pure. How could 
you so perjure yourself? It is a harsh word, 
but it apphes in your case, when, after all the 
sentiments and assertions I have heard drop 
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from your lips, yon can still persist in saertfic- 
ing yourself to the demon ambition — ^it is 
monstrous — perfectly monstrous !'* 

" Mr. Grey is a charming moralist/' I said 
sarcastically, " perhaps he will tell me which is 
the worse crime, to sacrifice oneself to ambi- 
tion, or to gold — base, vulgar gold ! It 
strikes me that the latter manifests by far 
the most depraved taste." 

*' I do not see how that ethical speculation 
applies in the present case, or vfjuat moral is 
to be drawn from it,'" repUed Mr. Grey, with 
puzzled air. 

" You will not, but you are mistaken if you 
suppose that the on dits of society have not 
reached me in the retirement of Serle." 

I thought a hght broke over his face as I 
said this, but I was too much agitated to read 
his countenance readily : I continued. 

" With regard to your remarks upon 
myself, I have only to say, that whatever may 
be the reports current, and whatever founda- 
tion there may have been for them, you will 
never hear of my sacrificing myself at the 
foul shrine of gold, nor at that of ambition 
either.*' 
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A strange metamorphosis must hare 
taken place in your heart then," said my 
companion, bitterly, " but it only proves the 
truth of what 1 always say, that women are 
like spaniels, and that the worse they're used, 
the fonder they become of their tormentor; 
here is a man who used to, and perhaps does 
still, treat you with the greatest coarseness, 
and from whom you were wont to shrink yi 
disgust, he can, now — ^that it is proved he has 
been robbing you, and is only desirous of 
making you his wife, to stay all inquiry into 
his flagitious conduct — ^this man, I say, can 
influence you to consenting to marry him ! it 
is enough to destroy for ever one's faith in 



woman.'* 



I could not suffer Mr. Grey to beUeve that 
the dark suggestion which, in a moment of 
madness, had presented itself to me, had been 
adopted. 

" You mistake me, Mr. Grey," I said, 
" I — I have formed the determination of n,ever 
marrjring." 

How closely he scanned my face then ! 
searching, as it would seem, to read my soul. 
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I could not bear the scrotiny, and bent my 
head upon my hands in silent agony. 

''IsolaT' and the hand trembled which 
sought mine, " Isola — ^away with this coldness, 
this mystery, tell me for Heaven's sake why 
you give me this extraordinary welcome. I 
have suffered enough fix>m our previous misr 
understandings, and the clouds which now 
and then have come between us, and can 
bear it no longer ; if you are not a coquette — 
toying with my hoUest and tenderest feehngs, 
you will explain this singular conduct." 

In a rush of thought — ^my position, my 
poverty, and dreary expectations rose before 
me-, and I thought my best course — ^the one 
which, however distasteful to my feehngs, I 
ought to pursue, though it was evident he 
knew it all, and loved me none the less, was 
to renounce him ; but, however, I would be 
candid. 

"I have nothing to explain," I said, "I 
should rather seek enUghtenment of yqu; 
when, on account of my guardian's opposition 
to our union, you withdrew your suit, leaving 
me in a state of fearfiil anxiety respecting 
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you — Cleaving me without even a * farewell;' 
never through long weeks, months, I may say, 
vouchsafe me one word of correspondence 
to manifest any — ^the remotest interest in my 
fate—" 

" Never by correspondence ? when I wrote 
letter after letter, which was returned to me/' 

I gazed at him in amazement. 

"1 never received, much less returned a 
letter," I exclaimed ; " I have not heard jBrom 
you since the day, or rather night, on which 
we parted." 

" You never did ? is it so ?" he cried, " is 
that really a fact, Isola?" 

I assured him it was the truth. 

" You would not receive them — ^you gave 
orders for their being returned by another ?" 

" No, no ! I wondered greatly at your not 
writing." 

"Is it possible!" and Mr. Grey became 
warmly excited; "then what is the meaning of 
this note?" 

As he spoke he drew from a leather letter- 
case a letter, and gave it to me for perusal ; 
it was in Lady Bernard's handwriting, and 
was as follows : — 
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"Dear Sir, 

"I beg to enclose you herewith a let- 
ter received fix)in you by Miss Brand, and 
at the same thne take the Uberty of requesting, 
that for the future, you will spare her feelings 
by not recalling to her mind past follies. 

*' I might comment largely. Sir, upon your 
conduct, in thus endeavouring to influence a 
young lady to oppose the wishes of her friends 
and advisers ; but I apprehend that the openly 
expressed feehngs of Miss Brand herself, upon 
the subject, will be sufficient, if you are a gen- 
tleman and man of honour, to deter you from 
proceeding any farther in this ill-advised matter. 

"Like a sensible young woman, she has 
waked from the dream of folly, in which, 
in common with many other girls, she was led 
to indulge by her inexperience of the world, 
and the flatteries of a man like yourself, (who 
ought to have known better, let me tell you) 
and she now sees how much to her dis- 
advantage such a marriage as the one you 
contemplate would be, and a brilliant position 
being within her attainment, she wisely 
prefers accepting it, to risking her happiness 
in the hands of Mr. Grey. 
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" Miss Brand, therefore, is naturally anxious 
that you should cease your importunities, 
which after this intimation of her wishes, will 
be considered persecutions. 

" Trusting that your ow^ sense will incline 
you to take this view of the subject, 
" I have the honour to be, 
"Sir, 
" Your obedient servant, 

*'Jane Bernaed.*' 

With amazement increasing at every line, 
I read this lying epistle, and the partial 
explanation it afforded, made my heart leap in 
my bosom, only to sink deeper, however, when 
I thought how the Fates — cruel sisters — ^had 
been against us, and that perhaps Mr. Grey's 
happiness for life was sacrificed as well as my 
own ; so I still looked grave and gloomy. 

" What wickedness !" I cried, " it is entirely 
a fabrication ! how dared they use my name so 
infamously !'* 

Mr. Grey looked most indignant. " There 
has been foul play, has there ? by Heavens ! 
they who have been so amusing themselves, 
shall be made to regret it — and I have been 
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the yictiin of a gross, vile deception ! O, Isola ! 
Isolar 

How my heart ached, it was too late — ^it 
was then as I feared ; in sadness and silence I 
sat there musing bitterly. 

Presently my companion tomed to me. 
*' So this was it, dearest ! what can I say to 
express my feelings on making this discoveiy ? 
I have wronged you I must own, but in the 
face of such apparently conclusive testimony, 
what could I do? I confess I had not 
imagined there was such villany abroad, and 
knowing the pride and haughtiness of your 
nature, I was half inclined to fear, that under 
the constant influence of the society of proud 
associates, you might learn to look with con- 
tempt upon a humble individual like myself ; 
but I had my doubts, and I determined to 
come here, and satisfy myself of your fideUty 
or faithlessness by a personal interview ; my 
Uttle Isola might well think me a worthless 
fellow ; but how is it P this explanation seems 
to afford you no gratification ?" 

" The riddle is not solved yet," I replied, 
"how the high-minded Lionel Grey could 
from mere pique seek, not consent to, 
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only, but seek an alliance solely for 
money." 

"What alliance in the name of wonder 
have I been seeking, excepting yom^ Miss 
Brand?" 

" I was given to understand — '' 

"That little rose-bud the Lady Lucy 
again ? Isola, Isola you naughty girl — " 

" No," I said, while a smile began to creep 
across my lips. " No, this was another case, 
I was told you were going to marry Miss 
Arrowsmith." 

The suspicion had been gradually and 
pleasantly stealing over me, that there was no 
truth in the report, and it only needed Mr. 
Grey's look of blank astonishment to confirm 
me fully in the agreeable belief; he laughed 
most heartily, and said he had never heard 
anything so absurd in his Hfe. 

" You pay a very bad compliment to my 
taste, I must say," he exclaimed laughing, " I 
think you might have known me better than 
to suppose me so badly in want of a wife, as 
to be willing to pay court to ' Queen Bess ;' 
3rou might have given me credit for having an 
eye to beauty, grace, something ; for even if 
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you marry an heiress, you need not have such 
a direfully ugly one, but it's a puzzle to me 
how this report originated, as I've not seen 
the young lady many times. Miss Arrow- 
smith ! misericordia ! Well, of all the unlike- 
able, unloveable women I ever met, to fix on 
that one for my wife ! Now, Isola, to tell 
you the truth, I think you're rather a desperate 
woman to deal with — dangerous to come 
across in one of your thunder-storms, is it not 
90, pet ? but I don't mind a little thunder, it 
clears the air, and leaves the atmosphere the 
purer and sweeter. 

" Miss Arrowsmith, however, gives the light- 
ning vsithout the thunder, firing away with 
her eye, till the lurid glare is quite distressing, 
and developing her eccentricity like that 
famous eel. A most uncomfortable kind of 
person she is truly. I believe she's always 
the first to find out a flirtation, or to make 
an ill-natured remark — ^but this I've only 
heard ; from personal experience, I only know 
that she is so angular, so sharp-nosed, and so 
sharp-witted withal, that I have invariably 
avoided her — ^you're not jealous now ?" 

"No." 
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" Then why will you not smile upon me as 
in other days ?" 

" I will, if it gives you pleasure/' 

" And be my own — own, Isola — " 

" Do not talk of that now. I must look my 
fortune in the face first. I must know whether 
I'm to be a beggar or not. You are struggling 
for fame and fortune, and I cannot, will 
not burden you with a pauper wife." 

" Pie, Isola ! do you not know that labour 
would be sweet for your dear sake ? and do 
you doubt my ability to attain the goal of 
my wishes ? You are taking too gloomy a 
view of the case ; and this, by the way, leads 
me to the second reason for my visit here, 
namely, to talk over your affairs." 

" Yes, tell me what first roused Mr. Comp- 
ton's suspicions that there was something 
wrong." 

" Well, it chanced in this way ; he happened 
to turn into some gambling house in Paris — 
not of the most respectable description I fancy, 
and where he had no business to be; but 
Compton's a queer fellow, and likes to visit 
all sorts of places — ^he calls it 'seeing the 
world — and so he found himself in this 
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particnlar den. Whilst looking on, his 
attention was aronsed by hearing a conversa- 
tion carried on in English by two of the 
players, relating to some money transactions ; 
and his interest was excited, when he heard 
mention made of Lord D'Arville's name, and 
also of yours. Prom what he could gather, 
your guardian was implicated in several dis- 
honorable affairs, and he had been making 
free with your property in a very shameful 
manner, in order to meet some of his own 
liabilities, counting upon manying you, and 
by so doing preventing the enquiry which, in 
any other matrimonial project, would be made. 
Compton gave Lady Bavensden intimation of 
what he had heard, and she immediately 
communicated with me upon the subject ; and 
at her ladyship's suggestion I went off to 
Paris in all haste, such haste indeed as not 
even to wait to bid you farewell — ^my letter it 
seems you never received. 

"Arrived in Paris, my first step was to make 
the acquaintance of a certain Sniggleby, and 
this I did very easily, Compton having paved 
the way to an introduction. -I proceeded 
with caution, and before long, managed to 
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draw from him all he had to tell — sufficient to 
make a capital case for counsel. 

" This Sniggleby is a great rogue, I fancy, 
and has been playing a game for himself, 
while ostensibly serving Lord D'Arville, so 
that there'll be two thieves to catch, but the 
lesser delinquent must help us to secure the 
other. 

"He has been snubbed and salved alter- 
nately by Lord D'Arville, whose character he 
has read pretty well ; and has learnt that his 
lordship's friendship is not worth much, so 
that a little manoeuvring brought him over 
to our side, and of course we shall make him 
useful. 

" It is a case for the lawyers, and should it 
come into court, D'Arville will be eternally 
disgraced." 

" O ! would it not be better to save this 
pubUc exposure ?" 

"Not on his account; such conduct on 
the part of a guardian ought to be exposed, 
but on yours, it would perhaps be advisable, 
as it is an unpleasant thing for a young lady's 
name to be brought forward so conspicuously. 
There is Uttle doubt of the* matter being com- 

VOL. III. M 
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promised, eventually, or rather, of your being 
' righted/ but not unless D'Arville is actually 
driven to it ; he will shirk the fulfilment of his 
duty in every possible way, and we must 
press him hard, for unfortunately his affidrs 
are in a very critical state." 

''What a troublesome person I am!'' I 
exclaimed, ''Lady Bernard told the truth, 
when she said that this morning/' 

"Did she say so? weU, you need not 
give her occasion to repeat the remark, for 
Lady Ravensden is within a few miles of this, 
on her way to Compton, there to spend 
Christmas, and is very desirous of your ac- 
companying her thither, if you can obtain 
permission to do so from Lady Bernard ; the 
post-chaise in which I came, is at the service 
of yourself and maid, and I can get a nag 
from the village, and escort you as an out- 
rider/' 

Thus it was arranged, and Mr. Giey took 
his leave, promising to overtake me on the 
road. I dressed hastily, and had my luggage 
taken down, and put into the chaise> and only 
waited for the return €i Lady Bernard from 
her ddve, to take my departure. 
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At length, her carriage drove up ; she stared 
with astoninhment at the vehicle ataiiding at 
the door, at the luggc^e piled thereou, at my 
abigail and myself in travelling attire. 

" I have be^ waiting to wish you ' good- 
bye/ Lady Bernard," I said. 

•* What is the meaning of all this ?" cried 
the old lady i ^' take that baggage down, wha^ 
do you mean. Miss Brand P" 

^* That I do not want to be * turned out* of 
your house. Madam, and consider it best, 
und^ all eircumstanees, that I should leav^ 
8erle, without delay ; accept my thanks for any 
attention you may have shewa n^e, and allow 
me to say * farewell 1' " 

I mounted the chaise — ^the postilion remem- 
bered the douceur given with Mr. Grey's 
kistructions^ and wq were soon whirling past 
the lodge-gates, and along the barren moor 
on the road to the town where a kind friend 
awaited me. 

Mr. Grey soon overtook us, apd we pro- 
ceeded at a rapid pace; but the short winter's 
day was drawing to a close, and the sky was 
dark and dusky,, as we reached our destina- 
ticm. 

M 2 
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On entering the inn-yard at Y , we 

were not able to drive up to the door, in 
consequence of another carriage being drawn 
up before it, and I, in my impatience, looked 
out, to see if there was any chance of our soon 
alighting. 

Arranging the baggage on this other 
carriage, was a man, whose hce, as the Ught 
of a lantern fell upon it, struck me instantly 
as familiar, and the next moment I recognized 
it as that of Valentine, Lord D'Arville's valet ; 
and — ^yes, I could not be mistaken, there 
in the doorway, with a stream of gas-light 
shining full upon him, stood his lord- 
ship. 

My heart sank-— I was caught — escape was 
impossible ! 

Mr. Grey had made the same discovery as 
myself, and came up to the door of the 
chaise. 

"Stay where you axel" he said, in a 
whisper, " and draw your veil close over your 
face ; I must find out what are his lordship's 
movements." 

I sat there, shivering with apprehension, 
expecting every moment to see the hated face 
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thrust in at the window. An officious waiter 
came and asked me if I would alight; a 
bloated, inquisitive looking landlady did the 
same ; and once or twice, my guardian 
walked past, giving a pr3dng look into the 
chaise. 

Presently, I heard him asking the ostler 
to whom a certain carriage in the yard 
belonged. 

I listened with trembling anxiety to hear 
the man's reply — ^if he should say "Lady 
Ravensden's I" 

"Why, Sir," was the drawled answer, 
" it belongs to a lady of quality." 

*' That I can see, man, by the panels ; but 
the name ?" 

'" Well, I beant quite sure — ^I ain't a good 
un at names^— but sim to me 'twas Lady 
Craven's." 

His lordship turned away with an indif- 
ferent air. How I rejoiced in that ostler's 
ignorance ! 

Minutes seemed hours, as I. sat there, for I 
dared not alight, lest I should be seen by my 
guardian, who was pacing to and fix> under 
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the namnr eokmnade which scree&ed the 
entrance to the hotel 

Each time he passed, I OGfold hear my 
heart beat, and I giew sick and faint 

Presently, however, to my infinite relief, I 
saw him enter his carriage ; he gave the order, 
*' Serle Park,'' and away he droire. 

What an escape I had had ! 

I was soon locked in the arms of my kind 
old Mend, and the evening was sprat in 
talking over matt»3 in which I was chi^y 
interested. 

Fimn ibe disclosnres which had been made 
relative to my affairs, it seemed, that from 
time to time money had been raised upon my 
property, till it had, in great part, passed into 
the hands of creditors; that houses which I 
possessed in England had been suffered to get 
out of repair, till they were mere wrecks ; and 
further, that an estate which I owned in the 
West Indies, through mismanagement, and 
the general depreciation of such property, was 
nearly valueless. 

My fortune seemed, indeed, irretrievably 
k)st, and unless my guardian were made to 
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refund, I should be almost penniless. It was 
a direful prospect, and I scarcely dared raise 
my eyes to Mr. Grey's face, to meet the look 
of fond anxiety expressed. 

When alone with Lady Ravensden, I asked 
her, with a trembling voice, a blushing cheek, 
and a wild beating at my heart, if she had 
ascertained anything reliative to my mother — 
was she indeed that Donna Isola de la Vega ? 
my father's wife I 

Lady Ravensden replied that she had 
caused inquiries to be instituted, and was 
expecting full information on the subject by 
the next West India packet 

In the course of the evening, the conversa* 
tion turned upon Mr. Sniggleby, and the 
part he had played in the drama of my 
life. 

" How is it, my dear," asked the countess, 
"that you never told me of your adventure 
with that man in the Champs Elysees P Why, 
do you know that you had a narrow escape 
from being carried off by him ?" 

I was silent with amazement, though I 
recollected the gentleman's empressement to 
introduce me to that apochiyphal personage^ 
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Mis. Sniggleby, of whom I had never heard 
before, nor since. 

" Yes/' her ladyship continued, ** the man 
has confessed it all. It seems that D'Arville 
was at one time greatly annoyed at having 
what he considered such a trcmblesome charge 
as the care ol a Uttle girl, and expressed him- 
self to that effect in conversation with Sniggle- 
by; at the same time, admitting that the 
hberties he had taken with your fortune, at 
various times, would render him amenable to 
the laws, should certain transactions ever see 
the Kght. He cursed you, and the day which 
first saw him installed in his capacity of 
guardian. Sniggleby says, that thereupon he 
proposed to Lord D'Arville running off with 
you, and, for a certain sum paid yearly, 
bringing you up as one of his own family. 
Your name was to be changed, and all con- 
nexion with the Brand family disavowed ; and 
as you possessed no near relatives, this was 
considered a feasible plan. 

" Your spirited resistance, however, his 
bunghng way of managing the matter, and 
the timely arrival of the porter of your 
gouvernante's establishment, saved you; and 
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Lord D'Arville, when he saw you again, was 
so struck with your elegant appearance, and 
distinguished bearing, that his opinion upon 
the subject of his guardianship, and the views 
he entertained, underwent a change. 

" He formed the determination of marrying 
you, and thus stifling all inquiry; the rest 
you know, or, at least, in part. There's a 
great deal to be done yet; but with 'per- 
severance ' for our watchword, we shall suc- 
ceed. Now, haven't I delivered this speech 
in a business-like style? Judge Ravensden 
'summing up,' eh? I only wish I had to 
pass sentence !" 



M 3 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" After hag stonns and tempest^ OYorblowne, 
The Siinne at length his joyous face doth deare ; 
So when as Fortune all her spight ha/7e showne, 
Some blissful hours at last must needs nppmt; 
Else should afflicted wights ofttimes despiere." 

SFBXSEB. 

Christmas at Compton 1 No more charm- 
ing old house could have been found at which 
to spend "meny Christmas" than Compton 
HaU. 

Its very look suggested " family gatherings/* 
blazing fires, innocent mirth, and deep, heart- 
happiness. 

Its spacious entrance-hall was the most 
hospitable reception-room visitor ever entered ; 
and when the bright scarlet curtains were 
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drawn closely across the windows — when, 
through the open doors of the various apart<- 
ments, the ruddy glow from roaring, crackling, 
UaEing fires came streaming in, illimiining 
the polished floor ; when the fine, broad 
antlers of the noble stag's head were hung 
with holly, and the old oak staircase and 
gallery were similarly adorned; when dear 
Mrs, Compton sat there, a sweet living 
emblem of hospitality, and groups of gay and 
happy ones circled round, it was impossible to 
help yielding to the spirit of the place, and 
each one wishing that all the distressed ones 
of the world could be gathered into a fold of 
peace and love, to share the joys and privileges 
of that happy time. 

The party assembled at Compton consisted 
of the various memba:^ of the family, with 
whom the reader is ahready acquainted, and 
also included a goodly list of "cousins" of 
various degrees of affinity, and aU the bachelors 
and old maids within sevaral miles of the Hall, 
amongst whom might be reckoned Miss Rice, 
with her attendant swain, Mr. Barleycrop, 
** dearest Croppy/' 

Reginald, returned from his wanderings. 
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was there witb Rose, grown qtdte a matnnily 
looking person, with a sweet little bud in her 
arms. The latter was welcomed as the " young 
heir /' and a great fuss was made with him in 
consequence. 

"Baby'* was everything — ^the largest, the 
fattest, the prettiest, and altogether the most 
wonderful baby that had ever been seen ; and 
its young mother talked such pretty nonsense 
to it, and allowed it to twine its little soft 
hand, with its " waxen touches," amongst her 
long ringlets, never thinking " what a fright" 
she would look at the disarrangement, till the 
two formed a sweet picture. Reginald would 
sometimes pinch " the boy's" cheeks, and 
pronounce him " a fine fellow," his "little 
Jew;" and the young gentleman seemed to 
possess a peculiar attraction to many, from 
having first seen the light in the Sacred City. 
Rose, also, as a traveller, possessed great 
interest ; and the neighbouring country gen- 
tility made a point of visiting Compton to see 
Mrs. Reginald, who had actually been beyond 
Egypt (into what country though they did not 
know — ^their geographical knowledge did not 
extend so far), and had seen the Pyramids 
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and mummies, and " all that ;" and one old 
lady looked upon her as a special favourite of 
Providence in having been spared from the 
jaws of alligators and black men, and was 
astonished on hearing that the baby was white, 
imagining that, having been bom in the East, 
it must be black. 

As to Reginald, he looked, if anything, 
handsomer and wickeder than ever. 

"Well, Mr. Compton," said Miss Rice to 
him, " you've had enough of travelling by this 
time, I should think." 

" Enough, my dear Madam ! Not a* half- 
quarter enough — seen scarcely anything yet." 

" You don't say so ! — astonishing, really !" 

"O, noL What's a trifle hke' that? A 
mere bagatelle. I've India to do. Ma'am, 
China, Krim Tartary, Kamschatka — " 

"Mercy! my dear Sir! You'll make me 
shiver." 

«f " Then, there's the other hemisphere yet to 
be done. The West is as interesting in its 
way as the other — grand field for observation. 
I intend being off there very soon." 

Miss Rice's mouth would have made a good 
fly-trap at this moment. 
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" New Ycark first/' he proceeded, " cities of 
the Union; Canada, into the backwoods; 
then down South — ^Mexico— California — ** 

Miss Rice thought she had met with the 
veritable '' Juif Errant/' and turning to Mr. 
Barleycrop who approached her at this mo- 
ment, she cried : '' O 1 dearest Barley, listen 
to Mr. Compton, it's terrible to hear hint" 

"Indeed] very happy I'm sure — ^very hap- 
py, idiat is the — ^the subject — ^may I inquire 
—may I inquire— *«h^a I" 

" Why if it's not impertinent, may I ask 
what trip you have decided on, for the 
wedding tour?" 

"0, Mr. Reginald 1" exclaimed the fair 
fiancee, bending down her head^ " spare my 
delicate, sensitive, delicious feelings 1 it is not 
a subject, I assure you, on which I can speak 
—that happy time 1" 

"Well/' said Mr. Barleycrop, "I've 
suggested several to Constantia, but as ou{ 
nuptials are to take place at a somewhat incle- 
ment season, we cannot travel far; and I 
thought of Bath or Cheltenham — such sweet 
reminiscences cling to those charming spots ! 
vhood's days' and all that sort of thing 
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you know : how I have danced in those Bath 
Rooms, to be sure — to be sure ! when my old 
friend Tq>heavy, who used to drive four-in- 
hand, was there, in the days of dear old Lady 
Ahab — those were the times ! when those 
splendid women Mrs. Flareaway, and Mrs. 
Sweeptown flourished, and that .lovely Juliana 
(bless me, I forget her name) was belle : 'pon 
my life, I fed quite corkish when I think of 
it — ^happy times 1 to be sure — to be sure V^ 

"Well,** said Reginald, "of course you 
know best, but I should have suggested in 
this cold weather, a trip southward, going 
direct to Madeira ; then on, touchiQg at the 
Gold Coast, to the Cape ; ^Cafl&aria's getting 
interesting just now, capital shooting, so take 
a peep and a pop : back up the eastern side 
— Red Sea, Alexandria, &c., &c., home ; now 
what do you think of that, my dear Sir ?" 

*' Charming trip really, most charmingi 
but too far I'm afraid, too far, Constantia, you 
see now to be thought of; no, it must be 
Bath or Cheltenham I think" 

"Come, Reginald," said Mrs. Compton, 
who had heard the latter part of the convoca- 
tion, " when will you be tired of wandering ? 
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It really is time now that you settled yourself 
down quietly, and looked after your tenantry 
a little ; I fear they are sadly neglected." 

"Do you think so, mother? we shall see ; 
but it strikes me all that sort of thing could 
be easily settled— done by deputy — ^and here's 
Charles — ^you'd do it for me, old boy, 
wouldn't you ?" 

" Can't promise, my dear fellow, I'm no 
longer free; my profession engrosses all my 
time and thoughts. I shall be very happy to 
receive any * cases' from amongst your 
tenantry — ^amputation or any Kttle aflFair of 
that sort, will be attended to while I am here, 
and if I can have a * body' to amuse myself 
upon during my visit, you shall share with 
society generally, in the result of my investi- 
gations in the field of scientific discovery." 

As usual, Charles Compton shed an atmos- 
phere of life and gaiety around him, though 
beneath the sparkling exterior ran a vein of 
graver thought, which would not have been 
discernible in him when the reader first made 
his acquaintance. 

Occasionally, shadows flitted across his 
sunny face, but they never rested there long ; 
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a bright thouglit like a sunbeam chased them 
away, and light would follow darkness as 
rapidly as day succeeds night in some tropic 
land. Happy temperament ! 

And Leila ! what change was there in her ? 
Was she the same bright, gazelle-like crea- 
ture, bounding, as it jvere, over the rough 
places of life, and always ahghting on a soft 
grassy spot ? Yes ! she was unchanged ap- 
parently ; only now and then might be seen 
in her the same new feature of character, 
which was developing itself in Charles — 
namely, thoughtfulness. At times, she 
looked so pensive, it was almost difficult to 
fancy her really Leila, wild, joyous Leila — 
yet withal, she looked very happy. They 
were a charming pair to look at; and so 
Mrs. Compton thought, as with fond, mater- 
nal feelings she gazed on them one day, when 
they stood together in the recess of the 
drawing-room window. 

The beautiful girl's face was upturned to 
her young lover, listening with parted Kp to 
his earnest converse. Charles himself, was 
somewhat pale, as he always was, under the 
influence of excitement; but a light played 
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in his blue eye, which told of his intense hap** 
piness; and as the glorious sunbeams 
streamed down in a full flood upon hm^ 
touching the rich masses of his chestnut hair 
till they seemed of gold, he looked the per^ 
sonification of a young girl's dream of man^ 
hood; the eharms ct an Antinous softening 
the rugged strength of a Hercules, in his 
graceful, though athletic fomu 

" Lord D'Arville is a great villain," he was 
saying, "but Grey is powerless in the 
matter." 

"But why does he not run off with 
Isola?" 

" The chances are, that Miss Brand would 
not consent to such a step." 

" Then she ought to-— what is there to bind 
her to obedience to her guardian? It's all 
nonsense. I would not have waited so long« 
I cannot imagine how, with her haughty spirit, 
she has endured so much ; to me it is quite 
incomprehensible, poor dear Isola !" 

Among the guests at Compton, were 
numbered Captain and Mrs Hawkes. 

The former was not much changed, either 
for better or worse, only perhaps grown stouter 
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in figure, and more lic^gish, in manner ; Iml 
Evdyn — -she seemed the only shadow in the 
Old Hafl. 

It was the remark of every one that " Evelyn 
was very much altered/' and " different to 
what she used to be ;" only, her mother and 
sister, whose joy at having her with them 
once mcHPe, seemed blind to what others saw 
so clearly. 

She was pale, and thinner than in her joyous 
girlhood, but that was not the most remark- 
able chMige in her — ^it was the timid look, 
the subdued voice, the eye wandering ever to 
her husband's, the fear she exhibited if any 
gentleman approached to offer her any 
attention ; she was evidently living in terror, 
lest she should rouse the jealous fears of her 
Cerberus, or give him the slightest cause of 
offence ; and he watched her continually with 
his keen^ Uttle reddkh hazel eyes — coloured 
eyes pectdiarly calculated to convey a dis- 
agreeable expression in a glance— and on 
several occasions was about to explode into a 
towering passion, without any inflammatOTy 
cause, but beyond a few fiery symptoms 
which now and then exhibited themselves. 
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nothing oT a decidedly violent nature tran- 
spired before company; but what sort of 
" curtain lectures" the gentle wife received, 
was not known ; and although in her mother's 
home once more, and with her impetuous 
brother, who would have been champion 
enough for a dozen ladies at least, under the 
same roof, she never breathed a word about 
Hugo's temper, nor accounted for the oc- 
casional redness of her eyes. 

But her playful sallies were heard no more, 
and the quiet serenity of her sweet face 
was replaced by a look of anxiety and 
care. 

Had she become a mother, there would then 
have been an object on which to lavish the 
rich treasure of her love, and from which she 
might hope to reap the reward of her devotion ; 
but Captain Hawkes having been heard to 
say once, when Bx)se's baby was crying, 
"curse the squalling brat," and devoutly 
wish it " smothered," it was perhaps as well 
that Evelyn had no child, as it might have 
inherited its father's amiable temper, and 
possibly, too, the sensitive man might have 
been jealous of his own oflFspring. 
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She was truly a pattern of wifely patience 
and submission, and formed in this respect a 
striking contrast to a young lady, who, on a 
former occasion, had been staying at Comp- 
ton; the girl with the "magnificent eyes" — 
Caroline Fortescue, afterwards Mrs. Marsden. 

" What has become of that girl who used 
to be here so much at one time, Leila?'- 
asked Reginald of his sister, " there were two 
of them, but the one I mean was dis- 
tinguished by having fine eyes — ^very peculiar 
eyes: 

" ' Ocelli* stelle mortal], 
Miuistri de' miei mail ;* 

as the poet says — remarkably *kind* in 
their expression, if I recollect right." 

" Caroline Fortescue, you mean. O, have 
you not heard P It is a dreadful thing I She 
married Mr. Marsden, and led him a sad 
life, I believe ; and we heard the other day 
that she had gone off with Mr. Fitz Booby ! 
wretched girl 1 it makes me shudder to think 
of her fate." 

"Who'd have thought she was such a 
little dev — ? shocking thing though, 'pon my 
word. It confirms me in. my prejudice 
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against black ejes ; give me * eyes of laodest 
blue/ as the song says; I fasxej I see 
Heaven's depths in them; but black, that 
inlrf black, awakens in me Styx-ish h(»rrozs : 
there^s no reflected %ht in them — ^they're 
like deep, sullen poola, mirroring darkness, and 
if light flash across them, it is not the sun's 
rays glancing there, but an artificial sent of 
Hght, like the glare of a candle, or a gas Iamp« 
So that's^ the finale of little Fortescue's career I 
Well, I pity poor Marsden, and suppose his 
misfortune is to be laid partly at your dpor, 
Leila ; still there was no occasion for this man 
to many a girl simply out of pique — ^it 
serves him right if he could be such a 
fool." 

Quite right, Mr. Compton. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

." Hermiane. Tell me, mine own. 

Where hast thou been preserved P where liv'd P" 
winteb's talq. 

" What are yoijr plans for to-morrow, Mrs. 
Coiiipton?" asked Lady Ravensden one 
evening, as she rose from her rubber, "I am 

v^ desirous oi driving over to N , one 

day, and if it would uot intejrfere with youi 
plans, I should like to go to-*morrow ; Isola, 
dear, you must accompany me, and Mr. Grey 
abo, if you're not better engaged/' 

It was strange what a fancy the old hdy 
had taken to Mr, Grey, and how warmly he 
leciprocated her kind feeling. !Prom the first 
paoment of his introduction to the countess, 
liiQftelse^BiedtdhaYe inapiised her with at deep 
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interest; slie always. expressed herself in the 
highest terms of him, and next to her own 
son, he seemed to stand first in her estimation, 
at times, indeed, I felt inclined to be hsdf jea- 
lous of my lover. 

The accident at Fulham drew them still 
nearer together, and her anxiety, kindness, 
and attention to the invalid, equalled a 
mother's. Mr. Grey attached himself in as 
great a degree to the old lady, and invariably 
treated her with marked attention, and affec- 
tionate respect. 

No opposition was raised to her ladyship's 
plan for the morrow, and accordingly, the 
morning saw us, a well-assorted trio, en route 
for N . 

In driving thither. Lady Ravensden was 
unusually quiet, so much so, that I raOied 
her upon it ; she smiled, almost sadly. 

" You have not asked me," she said, " what 
made me take this freak into my head ; it is to 
gratify a feehng approaching the romantic, a 
weakness for which no one would ever give 
me credit. The fact is, that some of the most 
eventful days of my hfe were passed in that 
old city for which we are bound; there I 
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tasted the sweetest joys I ever knew, and there 
I drank the bitterest draught ever offered to 
my lips." 

"Was it there your aunt lived, Lady 
Ravensden," I asked. 

She signified assent, and I could then 
understand her allusion perfectly. 

As we drove into the town, her ladyship 
became much interested. 

" I have not been here since I left the place 
in my sorrow," she said, " I never could make 
up my mind to pay it a visit, but now — ^now, 
I ought to be able to bear anything." 

Great alterations had of course taken place 
during the years which had elapsed since Lady 
Ravensden's girlhood, but many familiar objects, 
such as the cathedral, market-house, and town- 
hall remained to recal to her mind old times. 

We drove about for a long while, all over 
the place indeed we went, and at length found 
ourselves stopped for a moment, in a very 
narrow street, and in front of a small house, 
having in the window a card, on which was 
written in large characters. 



"HESTEE GREENWOOD, 
VOli. III. 



NURSE." 
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" Hester Greenwood — ^Hester Greenwood/' 
repeated the countess, as if trying to remember 
something in connection with that name, '' it 
has an old famihar sound, it mnst have 
belonged to one of my aunt's servants. Yes, 
I think I recollect her now, I must see her, 
speak to her. Pull the check-string." 

As the carriage stopped, and the prancing 
horses made the stones in the quiet street ring 
again, an aged dame thrust her head out of an 
upper window : Mr. Grey looked up, and 
uttered an exclamation — 

" By Jove I who'd have thought it ! how are 
you, Hester ?'' and the old crone mumbled a 
kindly response. 

"What, do you know her. Grey?" cried 
Lady Ravensden with much surprise. 

" O, yes ! she and I are very old friends, but 
I didn't expect to see her here. I must go up, 
and have a talk with her." 

" Presently," said the countess, laying her 
hand upon his arm, " only Isola must accom- 
pany me now," and so saying, she waved her 
hand to Mr. Grey, and taking my arm, she 
proceeded with me up the narrow staircase of 
Hester Greenwood's small, but clean habitation. 
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The old woman looked with astonishment 
upon her unexpected visitors, and a shade of 
disappointment passed over her face, when she 
found that we were not followed by Mr. Grey. 
She curtsied, however, and oflBsred us chairs, 
and tbea stood waiting to hear the purpose of 
our visit. 

Lady Ravensden did not speak for some 
minutes, at length she said, 

"Well^ Hester, you Aoa*t rememb^ me, 
it would be strange if you did after thirty 
years, but can you carry your memory 
back to the time when you were a young 
woman ?'' 

'' Aye sure, Ma'am, that I often does, and I 
say, that next to baccy, 'tis the best comfort 
as old folks got." 

" Can you remember old Miss Ruthven?*' 

" Speak loudeff, -pLeose Ma'am, for I'm 
getting hard o' heaamg, I've turned sixty." 

Her ladyship repeated the question. 

" Sure I do, and she was my Missis," was 
the answer. 

"And do you remember — ^Mrs. — Mrs. — 
Coortenay?" the words were spoken with 
diflBculty. 

N 2 
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" Aye, and a comely young lady she was — 
aye, poor thing ! I never forgave myself the 
wrong I did her — ^it's heen on my conscience 
ever since, and afore I die, I should like to 
out with it all, 'twould be a comfort like. 
But, maybe, ladies, you knows all about it, 
and is come to shame me, in course 'tis so : 
but ye don't know," and she roused herself 
suddenly, " that I never meant no harm, and 
the gold they offered me, I'd never seen the 
likes on before. The Lord pardon me for not 
resisting temptation !" 

Lady Ravensden had turned deadly pale, 
and trembled Hke a leaf I rushed to her 
support, and turned her face towards the 
window for air. 

"But sure it's all right now," cried old 
Hester; "haven't you got him with you? 
and can't you tell his mother? Why should 
you bring judgment against a poor body that 
was but weak, not sinful ?" and she hobbled 
up to us, till her face nearly touched nay 
companion's. 

'^ There is some mistake," said Lady Ra- 
vensden, with an effort ; " who and what are 
you talking about ?" 
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" Why, the little 'un, to be sure — didn't I 
do my duty by him ?" 

Se^g my old friend so agitated, I proposed 
that we should retire ; but she preferred re* 
maining. 

" No, child," she said, *' let her talk on — 
a dawning of the truth steals over me. I 
must hear all she has to tell," 

Hester Greenwood kept mumbling to her- 
self: 

"Yes, I allays thought the time would 
come when I'd have to give a reck'ning, 
and here 'tis. Well! it might have been 
worse !" 

" Speak, woman !" cried the coimtess, at 
length, growing impatient. "You say you 
remember me — you remember my marriage — 
my — 

"Your? — ^what then, ycwVe Mrs. Cour- 
tenay?" 

"Yes." 

"I mind it all — ^the news coming, and 
your Pa arriving; and when the child was 
bom, your Pa came to me a minute after, 
and says, as he holds a handful of money 
before me, says he, ' Hester, tell your missis 
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you le in, and must go liome diiectlv, and 
say you'll take the baby to the aertou's for 
him to bury it — that's all you need tell she ; 
but you take the child away, miles off, and 
get it nursed. If it dies, it can't be helped, 
and 'twill be a good job ; if it don't, I'll send 
you money for it, till it's big enough to work 
for its own living, and the sooner that time 
comes, the better.' 

" Well, I took the child to my sister, who 
was married, and hved in the country miles 
away, and she took to it £Eunous ; and one day 
that she was walking with it in the green 
lanes — I allays think 'twas like the story of 
Moses and Pharaoh's daughter — she meets 
the clergyman's wife, a pretty young creature, 
who notices the baby, and asks no end of 
questions about it. My sister gets up a 
pitiful story about the babe — says how 'twas 
forsaken by its parents, and would have died, 
but for me finding it, and so worked upon 
the lady, who had no children of her own, 
that she asked her husband to let her take it; 
and he, after making some fiiss, and adver- 
tising, and questioning me, till I was almost 
black with telling lies in answering him, he 
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agrees, and says he'll adopt the little feUow, 
and engages me to attend to him. 

I did attend to hun, and brought him up 
beautifully, and he was christened * Lionel 
Grey,' after master. When he was eight 
years old, poor missis died ; but master loved 
the boy better than ever after that, and 
taught him famous ; while I looked after his 
clothes, and minded him, as if he had been 
my own child. 

" By and bye. Master Lionel was sent to 
Eton, and then to Oxford ; but I still lived on 
at the parsonage as housekeeper, and did so 
for many a year. At last, just as young 
master had done at college, and the old 
gentleman was getting so proud, and so 
pleased of him, master, who'd been ailing 
some time, died ; we was obliged to leave the 
parsonage, and Master Lionel went his way to 
foreign parts. 

" Every year, he sent me something hand- 
some, allays directing to the old place ; but I 
didn't stay there. After so many years, I 
wanted to come back to parts where I was 
bom and bred, so I came here to end my 
days. 
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''Well, heie's one thing off my mind, 
however, and I hope. Ma'am, you'll take 
kindly what I've said, and not judge me 
hardly/' 

Kind-hearted as Lady Ravensden was, she 
evidently felt deeply the cruel deception which 
had been practised upon her by this woman, 
and had great difficulty in deporting herself 
towards her in a way which did not manifest 
her repugnance and disgust; but the one 
feeling most strongly awakened was the 
maternal — ^it seemed to swallow up all others. 
She pointed towards the street ; I understood 
the sign, and, in another moment, Mr. Grey 
had joined us. 

" My dear old Hester," he exclaimed, on 
entering, " why, this, indeed, is an unexpected 
meeting. Did you come down from the 
clouds with the last rain, that I come upon 
you here ?" 

" 'Tis my native place. Sir," she replied, 
" and I've come back to lay my old bones 
here — time's almost come." 

" Nonsense— not a bit of it 1 you're' looking 
bonny. But what is all this ?" he cried, as 
he saw, from the faces of Lady Ravensden 
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aiid myself, that something imusual had hap- 
pened. "Have you been fiightening these 
kind ladies by telling them ghost stories, or 
prophecying disasters ? . If so, I shall fancy 
you really have become the identical witch 
you used to tell me about in my childhood, 
who was *to sweep the cobwebs off the 
sky/" 

" Lionel, come to me," said Lady Ravens- 
den, softly and tenderly — she could restrain 
herself no longer. "Come and embrace — 
your mother !" 

Mr. Grey looked surprised, and after 
making a step in advance, stopped short. 

"Is your ladyship iU?" he inquired, in 
some alarm. 

"No, no — ^but — ^" she could not pro- 
ceed. 

I relieved her, saying : 

" This woman has been telling us a most 
romantic, extraordinary story in connection 
with you, and you must obey the countess — 
she— she really is your mother.*' 

Mr. Grey looked from one to another with 
a surprised and somewhat amused expression 
of countenance, and said, quietly, 

N 3 
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" Have you all been dieaming, or have you 
been bewitched ? I strongly suspect a little 
sorceiy has been employed, I'm fairly puzded 
to account for the strange look you all wear, 
in any other way." 

" No— no," cried old Hester, " that lady is 
your own mother — you've been brought up in 
a he." 

Poor Lionel stared wildly round him, for a 
moment, 

" Oh, God !" he groaned, at length, " what 
am I too a child of sin P rather would I have 
died ten thousand deaths, than have known 
this! O, Isola! Isolal sympathize with 
me ! . . . But what mad nonsense is this," he 
exclaimed after a pause, in which he seemed 
to be suffering agony, " Where are the proofe ? 
Give me fiill information ; my mother, I re- 
member well. What i§ this story with which 
you are endeavouring to deceive me ?" 

Seeing her son so agitated, and through a 
mistaken view of the case, restored JLady 
Ravensden to her natural composure; and 
with a dignity which had in it something 
touching, she quieted his fears on the score of 
his birth, and referred him to Hester Green- 
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wood for an explanation. The tale was told 
him, and at its conclusion, Lionel knelt at his 
mother's feet, to receive, for the first time, the 
maternal kiss and blessing. 

With mingled emotions, I stood aloof, till 
called by Lady Ravensden to share the caresses 
she was bestowing upon her new-found 
son. How sincerely I rejoiced in their happi- 
ness! but how anxiously I hoped that ere 
long, the dark cloud which shrouded my own 
parentage would be dispersed. * The child of 
sin,' rang in my ears, that expression which, 
in an unguarded moment, had fallen from 
Lionel ; if he loathed the thoughts of it in his 
own person, would he not in like manner 
shrink from me as from a polluted thing? 
the thought was pain — ^pain, piercing to the 
very bones and marrow. 

There was, of course, great excitement at 
Compton on our return thither in the evening, 
with the news of the wonderful discovery 
made in the morning. 

The ladies were aU more or less hysterical, 
and tears stood in many manly eyes, while all 
found a difficulty in giving Mr. Grey, the 
name of Courtenay. 
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In the excitement, I had little leisure for 
dwelling on my own anxiety, and Lionel was 
so attentive, so tenderly kind, and so devoted 
that night, that he almost banished the recol- 
lection of that sentence which had appeared to 
sear a&esh the brand upon my brow. 

Love ! happy love 1 when heart answers to 
heart, and no cold suspicion like a glaived 
hand comes between — ^how it takes the chill 
off the freezing disappointments and vexations 
of life ! How it nerves us for endurance, and 
soothes us in our irritation, and comes like a 
ray from heaven, to brighten our pathway. 

Not the romantic fancy of youthful 
maidens, and beardless boys, of which it has 
been said, that although the sweetest thing in 
life, 

" 'Tis odour iSed as soon as shed, 
'Tis morning's winged dream, 
'Tis a light that ne'er can shine again. 
On life's dull stream."* 

but the deep, enduring love of man and woman, 
the strong and even pulsation which beats on 
with imvarying throb through all changes of 

* Moore. 
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grief or time, and which, when the expiring 
heart's faint and ever fainter beating, whispers 
of death, can yet gaze onward into the mystic 
regions of Eternity. 

Such love was ours ; saddened and clouded 
over, but clear and still in its profound 
depths, earnest and hopeful. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

*' 01 'tis a fearful thing to be no more« 
Or if it be, to wander after death ! 
To walk as spirits do, in brakes of day. 
And when the darkness comes, to glide in paths 
That lead to graves ; and in the silent vault 
Where lies your own pale shroud, to hover 
Striving to enter your forbidden corpse/' 

DBTDBN. 

I must now leave the happy group at 
Compton, and transport the reader to another 
place, to witness a scene which had some 
influence on the destiny of Isola Brand. 

It was a cold, dull evening in Spring; 
brooding clouds lay in dense dark masses, 
like a funeral shroud athwart the sky, and 
through rents here and there in the sable 
pall, gleamed pale, hard streaks, like eyes, 
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with a cold, stariBg gaze ; while a low wind 
swept the ground, making moumfdl music 
wherever it went. 

Lord D'Ajville was sitting in the library at 
his gloomy castle. This room was at a comer 
of the building, the end room of a long 
corridor ; and had glass-doors opening upon 
the terrace which stretched its magmficent 
length the whole extent of the building. 

It was his lordship's favoxirite apartment, 
and the one in which he usually sat when 
alone at D'AxviUe. In summer time, it was a 
pleasant room enough, for the tall pines which 
abounded in the neighbourhood, formed a 
clustering knot close by, and threw a grateful 
shade over that comer, while the gay sun- 
beams that contrived to pierce the heavy 
branches of the trees, glimmering and trickling 
through, stole in tempered shades through the 
stained windows. 

But in winter, or the chilly days of Spring 
and Autumn, there was something peculiarly 
moumful about it ; the shade of the said pines 
was grave, sombre, and heavy — ^it oppressed 
you ; and then it was you noticed that cold 
colours prevailed in the tinting of the glass. 
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and the general effect of the room was chiQiiig 
and unpleasing ; it was then too, you lecd- 
lected that there was a dark story in connec* 
tion with that room, something about a 
murder havmg been committed, or sospected 
to have been committed there, and that there 
was a stain in the floor about which the 
servants all looked mysterious, and told in 
whispers a fearfol tale — so fearful a one that 
it froze the soul with horror, and none but 
strangers, to whom the tale was unknown, 
would venture to touch that spot with broom 
or brush. 

On the evening alluded to, no mournful 
adjunct was wanting to make the effect of 
that dim chamber depressing, and Lord 
D'Arville after twice ringing, and in no 
measured terms rating the servants for putting 
such vile oil in the lamps, rose impatiently, 
and stamping his foot upon the floor 
as was his custom, when annoyed, muttered 
to himself. 

" I can't think what's come to me of late, 
everjrthing goes wrong, and now I'm feeling 
very queer, getting iQ I think ; bah ! there's 
no use in giving in to * blues,' and I clearly 
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shall, if I stay here. I'll go and see what 
Ellen's about, it's her place to amuse me, and 
she shall or — ^ugh — ^it wiU be an ugly night 
seemingly." 

Throwing a cloak over his shoulders, he 
opened the glass doors, and descending the 
terrace steps, proceeded by a narrow path that 
lay across the park, to the high road, and after 
walking along it a hundred paces or so, he 
arrived at a cottage omeey standing in a gar- 
den by the road side. 

He stopped at the little wicket gate, and 
opened it on the inside with the manner of 
one to whom its peculiarities were familiar, 
and after the usual preliminaries of knocking 
aiid ringing at the fixjnt door, his lordship was 
admitted. 

The room into which he was shown, would 
have * struck any one by the air of disorder 
it exhibited, but the furniture and decorations 
were tasteful and luxurious; a handsome 
pianoforte stood open, a guitar lay on the 
floor, pictures adorned the walls, and rested 
against chairs, vases of fine porcelain filled 
with choice hot-house flowers, stood upon the 
elegant little console table, exquisite statuettes 
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of Carrara and Parian marbles occupied 
positions somewhere, while a variety of pre- 
cious things, books and knick-knacks found a 
place anywhere, they seemed scattered about 
with studied negligence. 

The lady for whose gratification these gems 
of art and upholstery had been collected, 
redined with an air of voluptuous indolence 
in a feuteuil of the Louis Quatorze style, its 
ruby velvet covering throwing out in pleasing 
reUef her white skin. Her hair was smoothly 
coiffed certainly, and the fashion of her gar- 
ments was the latest Parisian, and in good 
taste, but her foot had escaped from its tiny 
embroidered sKpper, and its perfect freedom 
of action now kicking a little spaniel, which 
lay on the rug, now tossed up upon a neigh- 
bouring chair — spoke volumes. 

She greeted her visitor with a scarcely sup- 
pressed yawn. 

" O, so you're come," was all the welcome 
he received, 

"Yes, I'm come, are you not glad to see me?" 

" I suppose so ; but you bring in the cold 
outer air with you ; warm yourself at the hall- 
stove before you come nearer to me." 
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" Bless me ! how long have you been such 
a chilly person !" 

" Only lately," another suppressed yawn. 

" Really, this is a cool reception Miss EUen, 
I must say." 

" Why, what would you have ?" 

" What I'm accustomed to of course, and 
what I can have from other women, pleasant 
looks, and a warm greeting." 

The lady sighed. 

" What's that sigh for ? You can have little 
cause for such a demonstration." 

A shrug of the shoulders was the only 
reply. Lord D'Arville took a turn or two 
through the room, saying as he did so : 

" You seem in one of your queer moods — 
what's the matter with you to-night ?" 

A silence ensued, during which the lady sat 
with her handkerchief raised to her eyes. 

"Come Ellen," said his lordship angrily, 
" what the deuce is up with you ? a nice wel- 
come this is to a man for coming out this 
dreary evening, on purpose to amuse you." 

"Amuse me !" she cried with a bitter 
laugh, and removing the handkerchief from 
her face. " To find amusement for yourself 
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joxL mean; but I don't think youll find 
much here. I can't amuse you." 

"Indeed, my feir fiiend, you must try 



"Or what, Sir?" 

*'We must make different arrangements, 
my dear." 

"The sooner the better. Lord D'Arville." 

" O — ^that's it, is it ? we're tired of each 
other — very likely. I only wonder you have 
been fond of me so long." 

"Ha! ha I—" 

" You may laugh, but you know you couldn't 
live without me — ^you may say what you please 
—but it's a fact 1" 

"You'll find yourself mistaken perhaps 
some day." 

" No, indeed — ^it has always been the case, 
and the present acting is only a repetition 
of the last — ^the same farce enacted over 
again." 

" The past is no rule for the present — ^nor 
for the future." 

" Experience teaches." 

"Yes — and it has taught me some bitter 
loMons." 
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" So it has me, madam/' 

" I would advise you to profit by them/' 

"It is my intention to do so/' 

" WeU, Lord D'Arvifle," said the lady in a 
languid voice, " whatever your intentions may 
be, I should feel obKged at your not harassing 
and distressing me with scenes of violence. 
I am ill," she sank her voice : " wretched," 
she wept ; " and I cannot bear it," she fell 
back exhausted. 

Lord D'Arville looked at her for a moment 
half sneeringly, but as the lady's bosom 
heaved with sobs, he advanced towards her, 
and said impatiently : 

"For Heaven's sake, Ellen, do behave 
properly — ^what is the matter with you ? are 
you ill?" 

" You needn't concern yourself about me — 
whether I'm ill or well : what difference can it 
make to you ?" this was said in a tone indi- 
cative of temper. 

" Why, of course, I don't like to see you 
iU." 

" Pshaw ! I'm not ill," waa the hasty reply, 
"but—" 

"Well?" 
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" I should like to know how any woman 
can exist — can be expected to exist in this 
doleful place, with nothing to see but the dirty 
slushy roads, and nothing to hear but the 
shivering of the leaves. I'm not an owl." 

" No — but you can't expect to have every- 
thing just BS you would like it." 

'' w ill then— " 

" Indeed. Now just let me hear what it is 
you want." 

" You might go to Paris." 

"That is not convenient at present — and 
furthermore it is desirable that for s(Hne time 
you should remain here — no interruption, 
Ellen — I have my reasons — ^most important 
ones for wishing this." 

The lady laughed one of her discordant, 
bitter laughs, and would have spoken; but 
her companion proceeded, unheeding her. 

" I wonder how a woman like you, with so 
many resources as you have, can lack amuse- 
ment — ^between reading — " 

"I'm. sick of reading — can't read any 
more." 

" But there's your painting — ^why dcm't you 
paint?" 
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" Because I won't paint/' 

" Capital reason, certainly : well then mnsic 
— ^they say 'music hath charms, &c.,' (too 
stale to repeat), and your breast is not savage 
— ^is it mia bella Elena? But with your 
talent — really first-rate talent for music, you 
ought to keep it up." 

"What's the use of playing to myself? 
what pleasure can that be ?" 

"Hem — I always thought true musicians 
liked music for its own sake. Well, why don't 
you sing to me ?" 

" I can't to-night — ^you've agitated me too 
much." 

" Nonsens€H-take a glass of wine — ^that'll 
prime you for it." 

"No — I'm not in the humour for sing- 
mg. 

" Then in the humour or out of it, madam, 
I request you to sing — damn the dog — ^he's 
always getting under my feet — ^tum him out 
of the room," and with a kick he sent poOT 
little " Fan-fan," yelping from the apart- 
ment. 

The lady rose languidly from her seat, 
and went to the piano. She struck a few 
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chords with a masterly hand, and then sang a 
somewhat wild, but veiy beautiful Spanish 
song, with a voice which, though rather tremu- 
lous, was rich, and gave evidence of the highest 
cultivation. 

" Thank you,'* said Lord D'Arville, evidently 
softened by the beauty of the music. " Now 
if you would only sing to me every evening 
like that, I think you'd help to restore the tone 
of my health and spirits sooner than anything 
else would have the power of doing, and 
the deuce is in it if you can't, consider- 
mg — 

" Considering what. Sir ? that you're going 
to be married, and will have somebody else to 
amuse you ere long !" 

"Nonsense, Ellen — ^you don't mean to 
compare — ^well," he continued, after a short 
pause, and with some sHgbt confusion, " that 
matter has been discussed often enough, I 
should think, and I imagined it was agreed 
upon and settled, and that I was to hear no 
more upon the subject ; but you're like a horse 
badly broke, and there's no curing you of 
certain faults." 

A sneer which his lordship did not see. 
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curled the fair lady's lip at this coarse simile ; 
but she said nothing, only ensconced herself 
again in the well stuffed velvet chair, placed 
the embroidered slipper on the fender, and 
affected to yawn, 

" The fact is," said her visitor, after a pause, 
" you're quite spoilt, and have got ideas into 
your head, quite out of place in a person in 
your position." 

The lady made an impatient gesture, and 
her eye flashed fury ; but she set her lips 
firmly together, and no word jfcissed; Lord 
D'Arville pretending not to notice the irritation 
of his fair friend, went on. 

"How you could ever cherish the insane 
idea that I would marry you, I cannot think. 
You — you * Lady D'ArviUe,' a leader of 
' ton' as I intend my wife to be ! a young, 
proud, beautiful creature, the envied of her 
own sex-T— the worshipped of mine ; and, you 
could imagine that you — ^my ward's tire- 
woman, *bom in a garret, in a kitchen bred,' 
was to be elevated to such a dignity !" He 
laughed — " the madness of the woman !" 

There was a dead silence, during which his 
lordship sat looking down, as if in thought, 

VOL. III. o 
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while the lady's eye was fixed glaringly upon 
him ; once, she started from her seat, and 
seemed about to spring towards him like a 
tigress, but grasping the chair-arms firmly, 
she kept her seat, though her bosom heaved 
convulsively, and her frame shook, till the 
chair rocked beneath her. 

After the lapse of a few minutes, however, 
a strange, unnatural calm seemed to come 
upon her, and in a low tone she said, 

"Well! perhaps I was mad, and Tm 
forgetting— ^you would like to take something 
I dare say," and she rang the bell as she 
spoke. 

" As you offer it, I will, and I want to taste 
that wine I sent in the other day. I've 
ordered a good deal of it, as Collins pro- 
nounces it first rate; and don't you be a 
silly woman," he added, approaching her, 
and taking her hand, " and you'll do very 
well." 

She suffered him to kiss her hand, but 
withdrew it immediately, saying, 

" Don't detain me, I must see myself after 
this wine, they'll make some stupid blunder 
else," and she left the room. 
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"Cursed bores these women axe/* Lord 
D'Arville muttered to himself. 

He was shortly afterwards summoned to 
the adjoining room, where an elegant little 
repast was laid, and the lady herself saw that 
the right wine was brought forward. 

"Now, let me taste it," he said, after 
doing due honour to the tempting 'mets,' 
before him. 

" Hem ! don't think much of it, queer 
taste," at the first sip, "you must have made 
a mistake, Ellen," he exclaimed, as he sipped 
the wine again. 

" No ! I have not — ^that is the last sent 
in." 

" Very odd — ^it tastes — I don't know what 
it tastes of — ^there's something wrong about it ; 
are you quite sure, you're not mistaken ?" 

" Quite sure." 

"Well then, the fellow has played me a 

trick, which he never dared do yet, and 

shan't have the opportunity of doing again ; 

it's positively infamous to sell a gentleman 

such wine as this," and he sipped it again ; 

" taste it yourself, and tell me if it's not vile 

stuff." 

o 2 
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" I did take some when it was decanted, 
and thought it very good indeed." 

"Did you? that's odd too, for generally 
you're to be rehed upon — ^you're a very good 
judge." 

" ! your mouth's out of tastej that's all ; 
you look bilious and iQ." 

" Do I ?' perhaps that's it then, very likely, 
now you mention it," and he drained the 
glass, and even tried a second. 

An hour afterwards Lord D'Arville was 
again sitting in his Ubrary, but an observer 
would have been struck by Ins altered ap- 
pearance ; years seemed to have rolled -over 
his head, his face was of Uvid whiteness — a 
cadaverous hue; and he appeared to be 
suflFering extreme pain. He Bad with great 
difficulty reached the room, entering by the 
terrace door, and his first impulse was to ring 
the bell, but a faintness — a strange weakness 
came over him, and he sank powerless upon 
the sofa. 

What a moment for that stem — ^proud 
man ! 

A lamp which hung suspended from the 
ceiling, shed but a half-Ught over the room. 
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a sickly gleam which did not penetrate the 
corners of the apartment, nor define anything 
clearly. 

A mistiness pervaded every object, and this 
indistinct — ^partial revealing of familiar things, 
was to the fast-dimming eyes of the death- 
doomed man, doubly trying, as the endeavour 
to pierce the gloom made his eyes almost start 
from their sockets ; he gasped convulsively 
for breath ; vnth a desperate efibrt he tore off 
the high, stiff cravat, which compressed his 
throat to suffocation, and stared wildly round 
him/ 

As the truth like a; lightning gleam flashed 
across his mind, imprecations too dreadful to 
be recorded, burst from his lips, against the 
Delilah who had shorn him of his strength ; 
and as death's dark shadow drew nearer — 
creeping stealthily closer, and closer still, the 
room seemed peopled with phantom guests — 
each most unwelcome, judging from the dis- 
torted countenance — the wild gleam of the 
eye — ^the deep-drawn groan of the dying man. 

At that moment, a mocking fiendish laugh, 
in subdued tones was heard, and a pair of 
piercing black eyes peered through the win- 
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dow. Both the eyes and the laugh might 
have been those of a demon ; the latter, to 
the expiring sinner must have sounded Uke 
the triumphant Paean of a spirit from heD, 
and have added tenfold to the bitterness of 
that hour. 

Whether or not, before the dark angel 
claimed his victim, hght shone upon that 
sinful soul, no mortal can tell. It is only 
knovm that when the valet, horror-stricken, 
found the corpse of his master, he ran 
screaming and crossing himself from the 
apartment ; and every other domestic* de- 
clared it was such an awful sight, that it 
would be remembered to his or her dying day. 
Only good old Mrs. Bounce twinkled her 
eyes a little, and moralized upon the occasion 
in a softer manner than the others. 

"'Tis a frightful face," she said; "but 
belike the poor thing died in a fit ; and any- 
how 'tis a lesson to us as is left behind, not 
to be snifiy and pompious ; as *tis what we all 
must come to. His poor father and mother 
would have grieved now ! Well, well, cover 
his poor face over, and take warning oursels." 
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I wrote a letter of condolence to Lady 
Bernard, which was returned unopened. 

Serle became like a huge tomb; for its 
mistress, morose even in her pleasures, be- 
came still more so in her grief. 

The clergyman of the parish, entering her 
presence suddenly, saw a tear standing in her 
eye — actually a tear trembling on that stony 
lid ; but it was dashed away instantly ; and, 
reining herself up, the old lady talked c^mly 
and philosophically of the event which had 
aged her by many years — ^which had made 
her cheek hoUow and sunken^ and her gait 
feeble. 

Sorrow might sap the foundation on which 
the pale, cold statue stood so erect ; and the 
proud image might topple to its fall ; but it 
would remain hard, firm marble stiU. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

" Me miserable 1 which way shall I fly. 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair? 
Which way I fly is Hell; myself am Hell ; 
And in the lowest deep a lower deep 
Still threatening to devonr me opens wide. 
To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heaven." 

MILTON. 

Again it was summer — sweet Jmie ; again 
the air was tremulous with its burden of sun- 
shine and heat, of birds and butterflies, of 
music and of love. Once more the light 
leaves danced vnth the zephyrs, and flowers 
breathed sweetest odours on the passing 
breeze; and again "the world" flocked to 
London to spend its nights at routs and 
theatres, and its days half in bed, half in 
visiting and driving in the park. 
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"There's young Compton," said a seedy- 
looking gentleman to ti friend, as he leant over 
the railings in the pleasing act of sucking his 
cane. " Lucky dog he is, really." 

" Bless my thoul," drawled his companion, 
surveying Mr. Compton through his eye-glass, 
as if he had been some natural curiosity, 
" why where on earth has he been ? Haven't 
theen him for ten thouthand yearth." 

" Can't say where he's been — ^burrowing, I 
imagine, since the smash he had; but he's 
got money left him. You know that, I 
suppose ?" 

" No— how ?" 

" Oh, the usual way. A dear, amiable 
blessed old uncle died at the right time, and 
Master Compton walks into the property ; and 
that wasn't luck enough, but in a few days he 
is to be married to one of the finest girls in 
town — a deuced handsome creature whom I 
wouldn't have minded having myseK." 

" * None but the bwave detherve the fair,' 
it'th thaid ; but in my humble opinion, it'th 
betht to beware of fair theeth.*' 

"You! Fitz-Booby?" 

o 3 
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'* Yeth — don*t qurthion me, my deaar feUow. 
Ith a painful subject the ingratitude of theeth !" 
And the elegant Fitz-Booby sighed. 

"She's! dear creatures t By Jove! there 
is Miss Compton ; how handsome she looks 
to-day r 

And there, indeed, was Leila, with Charles 
caracoling on horseback at the side of the 
carriage. 

" Leila," he was saying, " when are you 
going to oblige me by allowing me to show 
• you over the Hospital ?" 

" Oh ! that dear, deUghtful hospital ! I am 
quite jealous of it. Well, whenever you like. 
I am really very desirous of seeing the 
internal arrangements of an instituti(m of the 
kind." 

" To-morrow, then ?" 

*'Yes — that will do — and I will ask 
Lady Ravensden and Isola to accompany us." 
« • * • 

There is not a more interesting and morally 
beautiful sight than that one, visible only in 
Christian countries, of an hospital ; where the 
ick and suffering, the poor and lowly, the out- 
it of society it may be, the Helot crushed 
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and broken by grief and agony, is teaded 
gently, and cared for kindly, by his more 
fortunate brethren. 

The hardest hetot must be touched in 
witnessing some of the scenes which there 
present themselves; and although it is a 
general remark that those to whom sorrow 
and suffering are famiUar objects of contem- 
plation, become hardened and callous at length, 
to scenes which would thrill the soul of (me 
who gazes on them for the first time; yet, 
it is very doubtful if this be really the 
case. ^ 

The natural, nervous feeling with which we 
view the quivering flesh severed by the knife ; 
the horror common to most human beings at 
sight of the crimson stream of vitality flowing 
from the breast of his fellows — ^the sym- 
pathetic throb we feel when listening to cries 
and groans of agony ; all these emotions may 
vanish with the novelty of the occasion ; but 
they err who fancy that the cool-handed 
operator, so dexterously winding his way with 
the sharp knife amongst the fine network of 
deUcate nerves, not deviating one hair's 
breadth from the shadowy hue he has marked 
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out for himself, nioes not know and feel for tke 
dire agony he is inflicting. 

His very acquaintance with the nature of 
the pang, makes him the more tenacious of 
causing it, and nerves him for firmly and 
expeditously performing the act of "cruel 
kindness;" for the time being, he is trans- 
formed into a mere scientific instrument, 
a mechanical agent, and in proportion as he 
succeeds in thus unhumanizing himself, is he 
qualified for performing his difficult and 
delicate task. 

Theig is a greater amount of kindness and 
real charity, and right feeling amongst the 
members of the medical profession as a body, 
than amoligst any other class of men ; a con- 
vincing proof that familiarity with spectacles 
of sorrow and suffering has not the indurat- 
ing eflFect upon the heart, which those 
inclined to be mawkishly sentimental may 
imagine. 

As I have said, Charles Compton was very 
proud of the profession he had adopted ; he 
loved it intensely — and though an accession of 
fortune rendered further pursuit of it un- 
necessary, he still studied the Esculapian art. 
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as an amateur. This hospital was a perfect 
hobby of his — a sort of pet child, he took a 
pride in showing it — an interest in everything 
connected with it ; and it was almost amusing 
to see his eagerness to make others acquainted 
with its advantages and its beauties. 

We traversed in admiring wonder the 
numerous wards filled with poor sufferers in 
every stage of disease ; and as the numerous 
arrangements made for their comfort were 
more and more observable at each onward 
step, involuntary expressions of surprise and 
gratification escaped our lips : there were the 
airy passages, the lofty haUs, the kitchen, the 
little chapel, from which the organ notes 
pealed porth, for it was Sunday ; the " shop" 
as they called it, where the medicines were 
made; the rooms for business transactions, 
and for meals, the operating theatre, &c., 
each and all interesting; but the sight far 
more calculated to claim attention, was that of 
the human beings for whom this kindly pro- 
vision had been made. 

There were strong men bowed down to the 
weakness of infancy ; pale and ghastly — ^mere 
shivering ghosts, shorn of the strength which 
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had been their pride and glory: yet the 
greater number bore their trials meekly and 
patiently, and breathed forth prayers from 
their pallid lips, simply and earnestly. 

Here was woman, wan and sickly — but in 
many cases bearing the stamp of imperishable 
beauty, which gleamed forth amid sickness and 
death like a sunny ray. Delicate, graceftd 
forms, and features exquisitely chiselled, and 
eyes whose starry radiance nothing could 
subdue. 

How many a romantic story, some of those 
white hps could have told ! Tales starthng 
and saddening of woman's love and faith, and 
man's base desertion ; and some of dull, cold 
realities, wearing and wearying in their flat 
sameness ; of gnawing grief and pain that ate 
bit my bit deeper, till it touched their heart's 
core: and some wild, thrilling confessions 
might there have been made, of fiery resist- 
less passion — and awful, deadliest guilt ! 

We reached the entrance of a fever ward, 
and paused. 

"Don't hesitate about entering," said 
Charles, in an indifierent tone, "there's no 
typhus in here, not even scarlet ; only nervous, 
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gastric, and a few others ; you need not fear 
infection : but stay, take a peep at the children 
first," and we turned off into another room, 
which was full of Httle creatures, some of 
whom were very lovely ; but many of them 
were mangled and mutilated — ^had been " run 
over in the streets," and otherwise injured 
through their unprotected position as homeless 
— often parentless children. It was touching to 
see these young hapless ones, but it was on 
turning again into the fever ward, that my 
attention was most powCTfully arrested. ' 

Upon one of the little beds in a somewhat 
dark, and gloomy comer, lay a young woman. 
She raised her head quickly on our entrance, 
and half sitting up, gazed so intently at us, 
as by the act to awaken my notice. 

For several minutes 1 stood riveted to the 
spot, unconsciously returning the gaze of the 
sick woman, which now was fixed upon 
me. 

There was something so wild and strange 
in the eye whose glance I met, that it sent a 
shudder through my frame, yet I gazed on, 
fascinated as it were by that steady pecuUar 
stare. 
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Suddenly, recognition was mutual. 

With a hollow-sounding unnatural laugh, 
the patient started up, then plunged quickly 
under the bed-clothes, whilst I, stood trans- 
fixed with the consciousness that I saw in the 
emaciated creature before me, my cidevant 
maid, Beevor ! 

I uttered an exclamation of astonishment, 
and turning to Lady Ravensden, who just then 
entered the room, I informed her of the unex- 
pected rencontre. 

" Nothing very wonderful, my dear," was 
her remark, "hospitals are intended for 
servants, and poor people of all sorts/' 

"But," I said, "there was something so 
peculiar about Beevor, so very odd, do get a 
glimpse of her if you can." 

" Is that the person I've heard you speak of, 
who behaved so rudely to you ?" 

" The same." 

At this moment we stood at the foot of the 
bed, and I intended inquiring of the woman 
how she felt, and if she were in want of any 
comforts with which I could supply her ; when 
she again started up, and stared alternately at 
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Lady Ravensden and myself, with a penetra- 
ting and cunning expression in her eye. 

" You here, Lady Ravensden !*' she cried in 
a sharp, hard tone, " what brings you here I 
wonder ?" 

The old lady was too nauch astonished to 
reply immediately, and the other contiQued, 

" You're not surprised to see me, so you 
needn't look astonished; perhaps you are 
though," she added after a pause, " there was 
always an honesty about you I liked, but at all 
events you know who you're looking at now.'' 

" Yes," said the dowager, who had re- 
covered from her surprise, " I know perfectly 
well who you are." 

" Do you ? do you? I thought so, and you 
came on purpose for something, I know you 
did; what is it?" she cried in an excited 
manner, and in husky tones, " does your 
ladyship expect that I'm going to turn traitor 
to myself? or do you want to do me a service ? 
eh ? a service ?" 

Astonished at hearing her speaking thus to 
my old friend, who had never before, to my 
knowledge, even seen Beevor, the latter having 
left my service before I knew Lady Ravensden, 
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I turned to her ladysliip, to express my 
surprise; when I perceived that she was 
violently agitated. 

The sick woman next directed her attention 
upon me, 

" Ha 1 ha !" and she laughed one of her 
old, discordant laughs, " where's your coronet, 
my dear? Beautiful Miss Brand! lovely 
young creature going to be Lady D'Arville ! 
/ settled that httle aflfair nicely for you, didn't 
I ? It would have sounded very well — ' Lady 
D'Arville' — but it wasn't to be ; / spoilt that 
scheme — I — yes, I! why my dear, I was 
always clever — always had my wits about me, 
and if you'd made a friend of me, instead of 
keeping me at arm's length as you did, I'd 
have made your fortune months ago. But 
no, I was obliged to — ^by the bye," she ex- 
claimed suddenly, while a glance shot from 
her eye upon me, which could only have been 
described as devihsh, *' will you take a glass 
of wine ? here it is," and from the small shelf, 
which in hospital fashion, was placed at the 
head of her bed, she took a medicine bottle, 
and poured some mixture into a glass. 

" You must taste it !" she cried, " it's 
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capital wine j see the bead it has— -notice the 
deep, rich colour — note the sparkle — a lively 
wine ! it is the last sent in — drink it — drink 
it I say." 

Charles quietly took the glass out of her 
hand, but she still ran on, unconscious of the 
action. 

" Queer taste has it ? Nonsense, your 
mouth must be out of taste — of course — 
nothing more ; he drank it, he Uked it so 
well, he drank a second, it primed him beau- 
tifully for crossing the Styx, and he was 
ferried quickly over — quickly, quickly." 

She had been running on in an excited 
manner, evidently delirious; but a chill of 
horror crept over me as I listened, I felt con- 
vinced that there was some foundation for 
her ravings, and as the recollection of my 
guardian's sudden death crossed my mind, a 
terrible suspicion flashed across it also. 

Lady Ravensden seemed to be possessed 
of the same idea as myself, and looked horror- 
struck; the others regarded it merely as a 
painful exhibition of the delirium attendant 
on fever, and Charles Compton was anxious 
that we should pass on, both for the patient's 
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sake and for ours ; but sometbing chained the 
old hdy and myself to the spot. 

Presently, the wretched woman's manner 
took a new turn. 

She sat up in bed, her £Eice was very white, 
but blotchy in parts, her black eyes wore a 
painful, terrified expression, and her dark 
straight hair in thin streaks hung over her 
sharp, emaciated face, giving it a ragged, 
miserable look. 

" What are you come for ?" she almost 
shrieked, '' I don't mind telling you that I 
did it, and you may tell my sister the countess 
so, if you like ; I did it — ^I — ^and he deserved 
it ; he would not make me his wife as he pro- 
mised, and was I to be his toy — to be taken 
up and played with, and then cast aside for 
that thing — ^with her Zingara face ? (pointing 
at me) * La Mexicana?' No, I settled my ac- 
count with him to my satisfaction. Ah!" 
and she started, "there — ^there he is," she 
screamed, "he grins at me — he's a demon 
come to fetch me, and to take me down with 
him — down, down to hell-flames ; save me — 
save me !" 

Her shrieks now became fearful ; the poor, 
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pale figures in the other beds Tose up in 
alarm, the medical attendants gathered round, 
and as if in a horrible dream we were hurried 
from the awful scene. 

* * ^ * 

After a successioh of similar attacks of 
frenzy, the unfortunate wretch contrived, in 
spite of the vigilance of her attendants, to 
strangle herself. 

Man's justice was eluded — but, oh] how 
much more terrible than the gross punishment 
a 'mortal could inflict, was the sting which 
poisoned her peace, the sting of a guilty con- 
science! The "fearful looking for wof judgment" 
the dread conviction branded deeply on her 
soul, that in " that bourne whence no traveller 
returns,** her sinful deeds would be brought 
into remembrance — could aught more fearful 
attend the spirit's departure from this pro- 
bationary world ! 

One day I heard her history. 

Her father was a naval oflEicer, whose wife 
dying at an early age, left him a widower 
with two young daughters. His means were 
scanty, and he had no way of increasing his 
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income ; bmt alive to the advantages of a good 
education in any case, and especially in that 
of portionless girls, he spared no expense, but 
crippled his resources, in affording them, what 
he considered would be the means of an 
honest livelihood. • 

He sent them to first-rate schools, and their 
education at length completed, had the 
pleasure of welcoming his accompUshed girls 
home. 

But what was that home ? Small lodgings 
in a gay, garrison town. No mother with 
watchful care, and wise counsel was there, 
and brought up without the inculcation of 
moral doctrines, or of aught piu'e or holy, 
these young, giddy girls sought only amuse- 
ment. 

They found themselves surpassing in good 
looks and acquirements, the generality of 
young ladies ; but the poverty of their cir- 
cumstances was a constant source of mortifi- 
cation to them. Their struggles tO' compete 
with those more afiiuent than themselves were 
almost painful, and answered no end, save 
that of exciting the jealousy of the people 
they rivalled. Their lady-acquaintances soon 
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grew weary of showing attention to girls who 
were not amiable enough to make themselves 
"useful," and whose fascinations carried off 
their own admirers; they looked upon 
them . coldly — superciliously, and left the 
young ladies to find amusement for them- 
selves. 

If their own sex neglected them, however, 
there were plenty amongst the opposite sex 
ready to atone for this remissness on the part 
of their female relatives; and the girls, flat- 
tered and charmed, their heads turned by 
their numerous "conquests," as they vainly 
considered them, soon threw off all restraint, 
"ran wild," and in a very Uttle time were 
unnoticed by the respectable part of the com- 
munity; while their aged father, a prey to 
disappointment and vexation, had his grey 
hairs brought down with sorrow to the grave, 
by his reckless, selfish daughters. 

Louisa, however, the eldest, continued so 
completely to fascinate the young and sus- 
ceptible Eaiii of Ravensden, who possessed all 
his mother's good-nature, without a particle of 
her shrewdness, as to raise herself to the po- 
sition of Countess of Ravensden, and that 
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attained, was wise enough to endeavour to 
retain it by refonning her conduct. 

She was received with kindness by her 
mother-in-law, who, whatever might have 
been her annoyance — and no doubt it was 
considerable — ^at this mesalliance, thought it 
as well to make the best of a matter which 
could not be mended ; but the kind old lady 
was ill repaid for her complaisant forbearance, 
her son's wife treating her at all times with 
the greatest disrespect, apparently with the 
mean feeling of triumphing over the mother, 
who in her heart must have regretted her 
son's foolish marriage. 

Ellen, the younger sister, ran away with a 
boy-officer, misconducted herself shamefully, 
went from bad to worse, became widely no- 
torious, and ended in becoming the secret 
agent, and useful friend, of the amiable and 
excellent Lord D'Arville. 

In accepting, as she did, the office of 
attendant to his ward, she thought — ^indeed, 
it was suggested to her by his lordship — ^that 
her servitude would be merely nominal, and 
that, with a little tact, she might easily obtain 
such influence over the mind of a young, in- 
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experienced girl, as. to change the relation in 
which she stood to her, to that of confidante 
and companion, in which capacity she might 
materially assist the guardian in any views he 
might have respecting his ward. 

How she failed in endeavouring to gain the 
confidence of her young mistress, has been 
told. 

When the death of Lady D^Arville, from 
whom her lord had been only partially sepa- 
rated, enabled the latter to marry again, the 
daring thought suggested itself to the in- 
triguing Ellen, that she might now rival 
her sister, and, like her, many a noble- 
j;nan. 

Her influence over Lord D*Arville was 
considerable, and for some time she flattered 
herself that, with a little management, she 
should succeed in obtaining the coveted po- 
sition ; when, one day, to her astonishment 
and mortification, she heard his declaration to 
his young ward. 

It enraged her to madness ; for, apart fi-om 
the proof it afforded, that her schemes had 
been unsuccessful, strange as it may seem, 
she had a sort of love for the man — ^as much 

VOL. III. p 
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tender feeling as she had to bestow on any 
one, she had given to him. 

On hearing him, then, offer his hand, with 
all its accompanying gifts of title, wealth, and 
position to Miss Brand, her temper com- 
pletely got the better of her judgment, and 
produced the furious scenes, first with the 
young lady herself, and afterwards with Lord 
D'Arville, which resulted in her being other- 
wise provided for, than as a spy. 

To pacify a woman whose violent temper 
he knew, and feared — as many another strong 
man, who has a fascinating demon to deal 
with, does fear — he endeavoured to laugh off 
her suspicions, and to disarm her of jealousy^ 
but the wily serpent was not to be so de- 
luded. She accepted his kindnesses, availed 
herself of his generosity, but kept close 
watch; and when she found, or fancied she 
had found, by the reports in general circula- 
tion, that the marriage which would put an 
end to all her ambitious hopes, was really to 
take place, she determined on revenge — a 
deadly revenge ; and only regretted that she 
could not involve her rival in the same fate as 
her lover. 
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Old Lady Ravensden had long been aware 
of the position in which her daughter-in- 
law's sister stood to Lord D'Arville, hence the 
mysterious influence she exercised over him, 
and for the sake of her family she was 
naturally most anxious that his lordship should 
marry the unfortunate Ellen ; but, bring about 
the one marriage, or prevent the other was 
more than her ladyship with all her diplomacy 
could effect. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

" My heart's bo fall of Joy, 
That I shall do some wild extrayagance 
Of Love in public ; and the foolish world 
Which knows not Tenderness, will think me mad." 

DBTDEV. 

" From that day forth, in Peace and joyous Blisse 
They lived together long without debate ; 
No private Jarre, no spite of Enemies, 
Gould shake the safe assurance of their state." 

SFENSEB. 

Miss Compton was married to her cou- 
sin Charles, at St. George's, Hanover 
Square. 

Never had I seen her look so lovely, as on 
that eventful occasion, her beauty, usually so 
dazzling, assumed in that hour a softer 
character. 
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The airy veil fell over her radiant form like 
a gentle mist, giving an undefinable charm to 
every movement ; but it was not that alone, 
but the feelings from within revealing them- 
selves — the "joy mixed with trembUng," the 
smUe which played on her lip, ■• while tears 
like diamonds gUstened in her dark eyes, the 
deep, deep tenderness) imparting a faint 
languor to her frame, all this it was, which 
made her as a young bride so interest- 
ing. 

Charles looked earnest and grave during 
the ceremony, but when fairly off in the 
carriage, he was mad, as Leila afterwards 
said ; his electrical spirit could bear restraint 
no longer, and he laughed and sang and con- 
ducted himself in the most eccentric manner 
possible. 

The marriage of Miss Compton, was of 
course a very gay affair, as regarded the 
company and all the arrangements, and no 
guest contributed more to the pleasure of the 
party than old Lady Ravensden, who was 
richly and gaily dressed on this occasion, and 
wore such a warm kind smile, that it ecUpsed 
the brightness of her raiment. 
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As usual, too, she was jocular, and jocularity 
like cheerful colours became her. She pre- 
served the ceremouy from having the appear- 
ance, which it too often has, of a solemn 
sacrifice, and made every one feel easy under 

the painful circumstances. 

« « « « 

AndlsolaPIsola? 

My property had indeed disappeared, and 
my guardian had gone to give an account, 
before a more awful tribunal than any to 
which I could have summoned him. The 
plan proposed of sueing his executors would 
not haVe availed in restoring my fortime, as 
Lord D'Arville's affairs were discovered to be 
in a ruinous state, and Lionel was opposed to 
any step of the kind being taken. 

He came into possession of his father's 
property, which had been left to his mother — 
the countess, of course, signing it over to 
him ; and furthermore, the government of the 
day rewarded, for a wonder, the right person, 
and bestowed a good appointment upon one 
of the country's best servants — ^upon him, 
whom I had the honour and happiness of 
calling my affianced. 
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But one anxiety remained, as a cloud in my 
bright heaven — ^the mystery of my birth, and 
it was the eve of my bridal ere the long-looked 
for packet-letter arrived, which was to decide 
the painful question. 

It enclosed the certificate of my parent's 

marriage, procured after some difficulty, in the 

old city of Mexico. 

« « « . # 

We were married at a little village church, 
without pomp or ceremony. 

It was quiet there. A holy calm seemed 
to dwell amongst the antique arches and 
shadowy aisles ; but the air was full of pleasant 
sounds, as of the voices of the soul's loved 
companions. 

The gentle breeze murmured amongst the 
green branches which hung tremulously at 
the open window, making sweetest music 
amongst the fluttering leaves, and bringing on 
its wings echoes of deeper-toned melody from 
the adjacent woods. A silvery brook babbled 
by, with its sing-song story of life ; the birds 
warbled a rich anthem as we plighted our 
vows. There was no cloud in the blue heaven ; 
and the summer sun shone down glowingly 
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as if in benediction upon our heads. The 
solemn words, "from this day forward, for 
better for worse, for richer, for poorer, in 
sickness and in health, to love and to cherish, 
till death do us part,*' fell on the sweet stillness 
of the sacred fane ; and the incense of gratitude 
and love rose from the hearts which had 
been so blessed. 

Then, in that hour, as if a veil had been 
drawn aside, disclosing the whole Past to view 
at one glance. I saw my Kfe I How I had 
been " led by a way that I knew not;" how 
I had been, preserved, cared for, cherished, all 
my Ufe long ; yet, when my will had been 
crossed, or wishes thwarted, I had murmured 
and rebelled ; and my heart had risen in its 
pride, and entertained " hard thoughts" of the 
God who made me. I, who had been so 
unworthy — ^was such happiness as that which 
was welling up from my overflowing heart to 
be vouchsafed to me 1 The sweet consciousness 
came over me that it really had been ; and 
grateful and subdued^ I felt humble as a 
Kttle child. Yes ! for the first time in my life, 
very, very humble. 
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We cannot travel long on the same road, 
without feeling interested in the fate of the 
fellow travellers who have gone with ns step 
by step, over rough ground and smooth. 

Occasionally, in after days, we wonder 
" what has become " of one and another of 
those familiar faces, whose smiles or frowns 
greet us no more : for the loved, we heave a 
sigh — for the unloved, may be the detested, 
we can afford a philosophical smile ; and for 
both, it is possible, that the mist gathering 
thickly over our eyehds at reminiscences of 
by-gone times, may vouchsafe a tear. 

Lest the reader should feel any curiosity 
respecting those who have so long figured 
before him, I will supply him with such infor- 
mation as I have collected upon the sub- 
ject. 

Lady Bernard, from the time I left her 
roof, did not vouchsafe me one word^ neither 
would she be reconciled to her niece. Rose. 

She Uved on at Serle — alone. She would 
wander about the house, or in the gardens, 
speaking to no one, but bearing on her coun- 
tenance, the same firm, decided expression ; 
till, little by little, the face grew paler still, 
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and the step more feeble, and one day she was 
found sitting in her straight-backed, old 
fashioned chair — dead — ^perishing miserably 
in her solitary old age, through the pride and 
stubbornness of her heart. 

By her wiU, she left me a handsome 
fortune ! 

Great was my astonishment, on hearing of 
such an unlooked-for act of kindness ; but my 
surprise was lessened when I heard the motive 
she assigned for making the strange be- 
quest. 

Her nephew's honour had been impugned — 
and she wished to make atonement for any 
dereliction of duty of which he might have 
been guilty. Miss Brand should not lose 
anything by her family — ^and there should be 
no ground for any unpleasant remarks, or 
reflections upon the dead. 

Thus pride was the lever as of old ! 

Mrs. Compton long lived to witness the 
celebration of " Merry Christmas," at the old 
Hall, her gentle grace shedding a sweet m^ 
fluence over the yearly meetings ; and each 
year saw the circle widening — ^troops of Kttle 
ones soon rioted in the oaken rooms of Comp- 
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ton, and not the least interesting feature at 
one of these youthful assemblages, was the 
childish courtship, carried on greatly to their 
parents' amusement, between Charles Reginald 
Courtenay, a dark, fiery youth, and a sweet 
little " winsome " creature, named Isola Comp- 
ton, Leila's eldest girl. 

Captain Hawkes was ordered to the Cape, 
during the last war, where he was kiUed by 
the CaflSrs, and his lovely and loving wife 
mourned him with all the strange inconsistency . 
of woman. 

She eventually, however, dried her tears, 
and, undaunted by former experience, again 
committed her happiness to the keeping of 
another ; but this time, it chanced fortunately 
to be to one who could fully appreciate her 
goodness, and repay her for it by his love and 
tenderness : this one was, Lord Ravensden— 
the young countess, after doctoring herself so 
long for fancied ailments, having contrived to 
give herself thereby a really serious one, 
which soon ended her days, and left her 
worthy lord at liberty to find himsglf a more 
suitable helpmate. 

Between the young nobleman, and the half- 
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brother so unexpectedly discovered, a warm 
attachment was soon formed — the stronger 
from the noble nature of the two men thus 
singularly brought together in ties of near 
consanguinity. 

Mr. St. Leger married the "fledgling," 
after all, and the little thing was over- 
whelmed with gratitude at his condescension 
and kindness in doing her such honour. 

Mrs. Dashington affected great grief at the 
awfully sudden death of " that dear creature, 
D'Arville ;" made a new attitude thereon — a 
graceful droop ; mixed her rouge of a more 
delicate tint than ordinary, and threw a soft- 
ness into her glance, which did immense exe-^ 
cution at a ball she attended, on the night 
the sad intelhgence reached her. She after- 
wards, told her maid, that but for the atten- 
tions she had received on the occasion, she 
could not have, survived the shock ; but this, 
I should imagine, was a hallucination of the 
lady's.. 

Poor Mr. Marsden took the desertion of his 
false wife jadly to heart, and being abeady a 
rank Puseyite, far on the way to Rome, to 
comfort his spirit, he proceeded the whole dis- 
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tance. His conversion rang through the 
country, and the last that was heard of him, 
was his having assumed the cowl. 

Miss Eice, as Mrs. Barleycrop, was more 
frisky than ever; her good-nature and self- 
esteem blinded her to any want of attention 
on the part of her spouse — she had love 
enough for both, in fact; and their tastes 
agreeing so well, the match was considered a 
happy one. 

Mr, Barleycrop continued to dress as 
gorgeously as ever, and his lady, the winter 
after her marriage, indulged a darling wish of 
her heart, and appeared in the hunting-field 
attired in a blazing scarlet riding-habit, with 
a white hat and plumes ; thereby creating a 
great sensation, both amongst gentlemen and 
horses. 

Of the creature Sniggleby, I heard through 
the newspapers : he was prosecuted for for- 
gery, and being foimd guilty, expiated that 
crime (and others never brought home to him) 
at a penal settlement. 

And good old Mrs. Bounce, what became 
of her? She went to live with "Missie," 
when she got that " nice, dapper little man. 
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for a husband, a good, comfortable sort of 
body, that she could feel at home with," as she 
said, and it was " Missie's endeavour to smooth 
and cheer life's downward progress to her 
aged friend." 

As to dear old Lady Ravensden, she remained 
merry-hearted to the last ; never was there 
such a verdant spirit as hers, retaining as it 
did, after a long life of worldly experience, aU 
the freshness and warmth of youthful feeling ; 
sad with the sorrowing — ^merry with the glad — 
cheering the desponding, her society was 
lovingly sought, and nowhere was it so valued, 
nor did she herself seem so happy, as when 
stajring at the pretty villa on the banks of the 
Thames, the residence of Lionel Grey Cour- 
tenay, Esq., M.P. 

With my father's first love — my husband's 
mother, and that precious husband himself, I 
often talk of the Past, and of the dark shadow 
which shed its gloom over one period of my 
life, and standing in the warm sunshine, I 
now look back to that clouded time, as to 
a bye-gone winter; with softened feelings I 
think of the rubs and chills which were then 
so painful ; and having gleaned some wisdom 
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from experience, it is with chastened joy I 
regard my present happiness ; but I will not 
begin to moralize, the tale must carry with it 
its own lesson ; and hoping for an approving 
word, and a kind smile from those before 
whom she has so long figured, the heroine 
murmurs her adieux, and the curtain drops on 
the faults — the sorrows — and the joys which, 
it is hoped, have excited interest in 
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THE END. 
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